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Government Services to 


Rural America 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the First Annual Report on the Availability of 
Government Services to Rural Areas. 

March 1, 1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am transmitting today the first annual report on gov- 
ernment services to rural America, as required by the 
Agricultural Act of 1970. 

Much of the information is about fiscal year 1970, since 
we do not have all the information in yet on the 1971 
fiscal year. However, even the changes over our first full 
fiscal year in office showed important gains in the Fed- 
eral Government’s concern for the well-being of rural 
areas. 

As examples, in fiscal 1970, we increased Federal sup- 
port for waste treatment grants in rural areas by 174% 
over the previous year, and increased manpower devel- 
opment grants in such areas more than 50%. 

We have long recognized that much of the housing in 
rural America is substandard—in fact about half of all 
substandard housing is in rural America. We have made 
real gains in this area. While our 1970 rural housing loan 
efforts increased 56% over 1969, in 1971 we will have 
increased these loans another 88%, to an annual amount 
of over one and a quarter billion dollars. 

The report documents other major strides toward 
improving services to those millions of our people who live 
outside metropolitan areas. 

It is my hope that our next report will show far greater 
progress. This is because I earnestly hope it will follow pas- 
sage of some of the initiatives I urged in my State of the 
Union Message. These new initiatives include: 

—Revenue sharing which, in the upcoming budget, can 
provide $16.1 billion in funds to flow from Washington 
in such a way that much real decision-making would be 
moved back to the States, cities and rural communities of 
America. 
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I have proposed not only $5 billion in unrestricted, gen- 
eral revenue sharing, but over $11 billion in various “spe- 
cial revenue sharing” grants. Among these is special 
revenue sharing for “rural community development.” 
Originally budgeted at a level of $1 billion, I can an- 
nounce today that we have found it possible to make 
available $100 million more for this important purpose. 
Furthermore, nearly all the other special revenue sharing 
funds, for manpower development, for education, for 
transportation, for law enforcement, and even in some 
cases for urban community development, will have sig- 
nificant benefits for rural America. 

—A major reorganization of the civilian agencies of 
the Federal Government, The purpose is to make Federal 
program operations work better for the individual citi- 
zen and his community. The complaints most frequently 
heard about Government are that it is too costly; that 
it fails to match performance to promise; that it is too 
far from people; that there is nothing the individual per- 
son can do about it. We intend to reduce the cost of Gov- 
ernment in Washington; to organize it for performance; 
to return government to the people; to give the people 
the opportunity to do something about it, by bringing 
government back to where the people are. 

Under our reorganization, economic and community 
development would be accorded high priority—the ob- 
jective being to maintain and develop viable communities 
of all sizes. 

—My proposed welfare reform. In this needed change 
of our welfare system, many Americans in rural areas 
would benefit immediately, while strong incentives would 
be created to move those able to work into productive 
employment. 

Not only would this reform assist many families operat- 
ing on small farms and working in the rural communities 
of this country, but we know it would also help revitalize 
the economy of rural areas. 

—My proposed comprehensive health strategy. My re 
cent special message on health sets forth proposals to 
provide minimum national health insurance standards 
for all Americans, regardless of where they live, or what 
their income. At the same time, my proposals recogniz 
that even with these improvements in the power to pur 
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chase medical care for all, they would be frustrated with- 
out assuring that care can be supplied where it is needed. 

There is a shortage of doctors and medical personnel 
in this Nation; but there is also a problem of distribution of 
medical services. Those in remote rural areas often feel this 
lack more acutely than those in inner cities. We mean to 
provide Federal assistance to guarantee that the sick and 
injured in the rural sectors of America have the oppor- 
tunity for the same high quality care that is available to 
Americans in other places. To help bring such services to 
rural areas, we propose to establish new are. health edu- 
cation centers in medically underserved areas, and expand 


programs to encourage doctors, nurses, and physicians’ 
assistants to serve in scarcity areas. 

It is gratifying to be able to report to you that this 
administration is demonstrating its commitment to the 
restoration and enhancement of the vitality of rural 
America. 


RicHARD Nixon 
The White House 
March 1, 1971 
NOTE: The report is entitled “Report to the Congress on the Avail- 


ability of Government Services to Rural Areas” (19 pages and 
appendixes, processed). 
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ake The President’s Remarks to a Joint Session of the Legislature. March 1, 1971 
ose. 

ing Governor Ray, Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Chief Justice, Members 
for of the Legislature, Members of the Supreme Court, Senator Miller, all 
me of our distinguished guests on this very special occasion: 

sig- 

. As Governor Ray has indicated, this is my first visit to Iowa as 
s of President of the United States. And I am honored that it takes place 
eral here in an address to the Legislature of the State of Iowa. 
citi- I should point out that Vice President Agnew has made a visit 
ntly to Iowa since we came into office. You may recall that in a speech 
that that he made in Des Moines on November 13 [1969] he received quite 
_ a bit of national publicity. I was talking to him on the phone yesterday 
7 about my pending visit to Iowa and he suggested that if I really wanted 
— to make major news that I might address myself to the subject of the 
7 news media when I appeared before this group. 
ople As a matter of fact, that’s the most risky idea the Vice President 
gins has advanced since he invited me to play golf with him a few weeks ago. 
a I want you to know that I appreciate this invitation both to share 
u 


+ with you a few of my thoughts about America’s future and to reaffirm 
oe my own strong conviction that in the State capitals of America there 


— is a wealth of wisdom and compassion and understanding of the great 
needs that confront our Nation’s people. 
an This is my first appearance before a legislative body since I delivered 
me my State of the Union before the Congress of the United States—and 
re I am especially pleased that it is before this legislature, which I note was 
recently cited by the Citizens Conference on State Legislatures as one 
peste of the best in the Nation. I congratulate you for getting that kind of 
aiiie recognition. 
italize In that address, I outlined six great goals for America, and I urged 
the Congress to join in bringing about a New American Revolution-——a 
My re- peaceful revolution, in which power was turned back to the people, in 
sals to which Government at all levels was refreshed and renewed, and made 
ndards truly responsive to the people of this country. 
r what It is especially appropriate that that appeal to the Congress should 
ognize be followed by this, the first appearance as President of the United 
to pur- States I’ve had an opportunity to make before a State legislature. For 





as we consider the changes that are needed in American Government, we 
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must remember that we have not one Chief Executive in America, but 
many; not one legislature, but many—and that each of these is a vital part 
of the American system. 

One of my key proposals to the Congress is that we make a $16 billion 
investment in renewing State and local government by sharing Federal 
revenues without the cumbersome restrictions that now follow Federal 
funds. I have noted that this legislature has already expressed its support 
for the principle of revenue sharing. I have also proposed a sweeping 
reorganization of the Federal Government itself to make it more respon- 
sive to the needs of the people. 

Together, these changes can give us, can give us all here in lowa and 
across this great Nation, better government, but they have a special 


‘meaning, these proposals have, to what we call rural America. 


First, in terms of dollars, I am announcing today that I am increasing 
by an extra $100 million the amount that I originally proposed in special 
revenue sharing for rural community development. That brings the total 
to $1.1 billion for the coming year. This is 24 percent more for rural 
development programs than is being made available to the States under 
existing categorical grants this year. 

The direct dollar benefit to rural America is obvious. In addition, 
rural America will share substantially in general revenue sharing funds, 
and also in special revenue sharing for manpower, education, transpor- 
tation, and law enforcement. And all of these, of course, cut across all 
of America, whether it’s rural or urban or a mix of the two. 

Funds for urban community development will also go in part to 
urban communities, like the city of Des Moines, in largely rural areas. 


A second reason that these changes that I have offered have 
special meaning to rural America is that one of their chief purposes is 
to give each State in this country and each community greater freedom 
to decide for itself those questions that directly affect its own future. 
If the lessons of the past decades mean anything to us, they mean that 
as power as been concentrated more and more in Washington, D.C., as 
decisions have been increasingly made by remote control, the special 
needs of our rural communities and of the great heartland of America 
more and more have either been neglected or even gone unrecognized. 


I want those decisions that affect rural America made by people 
who know rural America. And the people who know a place best are 
the people who live here. To put it bluntly, I believe that legislators in 
Iowa in this Capitol know better than bureaucrats in Washington, D.C., 
what is best for Iowa. 


Now, it is fashionable in a lot of quarters these days to scoff at State 
and local government, to speak of its corruption, and its inefficiency, and 
all of the other problems that seem to confront it at this time. But to 
those who sneer at State legislatures, at city councils, at any level of gov- 
ernment other than that in Washington, I say that they do not know the 
American people or the American system. 


I reject completely the contention that you cannot trust State and 
local government. The patronizing notion that a bureaucratic elite in 
Washington knows best what is best for people everywhere is completely 
alien to the American experience. 


The honesty and efficiency of government depends on people. Gov- 
ernment at all levels—at the Federal level, the State level, the local level— 
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has good people and bad people. And the way to get more good people 
into government is to give them more opportunity to do good things, 
not just at the Federal level but at the State level and at the local level 
as well. 

You know and I know how much dedication there is in State capitals, 
how much of a desire to do the right thing—and how much frustration 
there is with restrictions and the redtape that Washington so often 
imposes—also with the tightening squeeze upon needs and resources. 

Like other State legislatures, you confront here in Iowa enormous 
problems. 

As in the case of most of our States, I know that you are wrestling 
now with ways of avoiding the prospect of a deficit this year. And that’s 
true of a majority of the States in this Nation this year. I know how heavy 
the burden of State and local taxes has become. 

I was thinking of that in retrospect as I was preparing my remarks 
for this occasion. I entered public life as a freshman Congressman from 
California almost 25 years ago. And since then I have been in and out of 
government all of that time, a little more in than out. 

But in that 25 years I have noted what has happened. Listen to these 
comparisons: Today, we find that State and local expenditures are 12 
times as high as they were just 25 years ago; property taxes are six times 
as high as they were 25 years ago; and State and local debt is nine times 
as high as it was just 25 years ago. 

Now, against that background, let’s look at the double mismatch we 
have here: As the Nation grows, as the economy expands, needs grow 
fastest at the State and local level, while revenues grow fastest at the 
Federal level. And at the same time, experience shows that the Federal 
Government, as all of you know, if you have had anything to do with the 
income tax collectors, is very good at collecting revenues and often very 
bad at dispensing services. 

And so it makes elementary good sense to turn over some of the 
money collected by the Federal tax system to meet State and local needs. 

It makes good sense, because people on the scene are often the best 
judges of what those needs are. 


It also makes sense because our people need relicf from the mour.ting 
burden of State and local taxes. 

Here in Iowa, with our revenue sharing program, let me tell you 
what it would do for you. It means you would make a choice. Your choice 
could be to increase services, if you desire to do so, or to avert a deficit, 
if you desire to do so, or perhaps to increase appropriations for the agri- 
cultural land tax credit, if you desire to do so. 


The point is you make the choice as to what should happen to those 
revenues. And you would choose according to your best judgment of the 
needs and wishes of the people of Iowa. And that’s the way it should 
be here in Iowa and in every State in this country. 


Let me also say a word about my proposal to reorganize the Federal 
Government—and particularly as it affects the farmer. 


One of the automobile companies has recently been using the ad- 
vertising slogan—you’ve heard it on television and radio—‘You’ve 
changed. We’ve changed”. But when we look at the farmer and the 
way the Federal Government is organized, it’s a very different story. 
The only way to state the case, sadly enough, is that he has changed and 
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we have not. The farmer is a man of many talents now—he’s a business- 
man, a technician, a scientist—often a man who makes his living in 
more lines of work than farming alone. The term “agribusiness” is often 
used here in Iowa, in my own State of California to describe this great, 
new, powerful instrument of American agriculture, which has made 
America first in the world in productivity in agriculture; first in the 
world in terms of this very important fact, that the housewife in America, 
the best-fed country in the world, pays less of her budget for food than 
in any country of the world. 

This is an indication of what the farmer has done for America. 

And when the farmer and American agriculture has done that, 
when it is the most productive of all of the various phases of our economy, 


' certainly American agriculture and the American farmer deserve a fair 


share of America’s increasing prosperity. 

But now let’s take it a little beyond that farmer. Let’s look at the 
rural community in which he lives or here, the city where the farmer 
comes from time to time. 

We find that that rural community is becoming increasingly 
diversified in its economic base, in its land use, in its population patterns. 
While all this has gone on, we have sat in Washington with the same 
Department of Agriculture that we’ve had there since 1862. 

Oh, changes have been made in the organization. New functions 
have been added. But the Department of Agriculture, as far as its mission 
is concerned, is the same as it was then when the problems were very 
different. “You’ve changed and we haven’t”—this could become the 
epitaph for rural America, for the countryside where the Nation’s 
roots are. But to be able to say that you have changed and so have we— 
that could be the keynote for a new surge of vitality and progress on 
the farms, on the ranches, and in the towns and the open lands across 
this Nation. 


It comes to a question of whether farmers and others in rural 
America want an agriculture department for its own sake or whether 
what they really want are things like better farm prices, better technical 
assistance for agricultural problems, wider development opportunities 
in rural communities, better schools, better roads, and so on. I think, of 
course, they want the latter—they want the results. 


Under the present setup, only one Cabinet department represents 
the farmer in what he wants. And under my proposed reorganization, 
four cabinet secretaries—half the Cabinet—will be speaking up for the 
farmer when his diverse interests are at stake. I submit this is not less 
representation, but more—it’s more effective representation, because the 
rural interest of America will be represented wherever decisions are being 
made that affect that interest. 


I recognize that I speak today before a bipartisan group. These 
proposals, I submit to you, are not made as Republican proposals or 
as Democratic proposals. I have offered them in a bipartisan spirit. 
In Washington, I met with all of the Republican Members of the House 
and the Senate and all the Democratic Members of the House and 
Senate at breakfasts after the State of the Union in order to present them 
in that bipartisan spirit. 

And that’s why today as I speak to you I seek not partisan support 
but bipartisan support, for these proposals cut to the heart of our hopes 
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for progress in America, not just this year, not just next year, but for 
the balance of the decade and the balance of the century. This Nation 
at the beginning developed a Constitution and a form of government 
that has survived magnificently for 190 years, not because that Consti- 
tution was developed out of partisan debate—oh, there was debate all 
right, but it was not on party lines. It was on the great issue of what is 
best for this new country and out of this came a Constitution and a system 
of government which we’ve been very proud to have since that time. 

That’s what we need today as we look at the new problems of 
America and new ways to meet those problems. 


I’ve met with many groups in the past few weeks, just as I’m 
meeting with this group today. I’ve talked with them about these pro- 
posals for reform and renewal of government in America. And I’ve told 
them that I know there’re many objections that people will raise to 
this proposal and that proposal and the rest—and objections should be 
raised. That’s the way to refine a proposal, to make it better, to make 
it more effective in reaching those goals that we all want to reach. 


But I have told these people, those who object, that when they have 
an objection, I challenge them to answer this one question: I say let 
the first person who thinks that we ought to keep things as they are stand 
up and defend the status quo—I have yet to have a single taker. 


Now, I realize that many, and particularly many in government— 
and I am proud to be, as you are proud to be, a man who is in govern- 
ment—I think many in government throughout the land were some- 
what shocked or taken aback when I used the colloquial expression that 
a majority of the American people today are fed up with government. 
That doesn’t mean just government in Washington. But it means gov- 
ernment at all levels. 


But we know it’s true. And here are the reasons: They are fed up 
with government because they think it costs too much; they think it 
doesn’t work; and they think they can’t do anything about it. 


And what I have proposed is designed to meet these needs—to cut 
the cost of government, to make it work, and to give the people a greater 
chance to determine what kind of government they want. 


Now that’s a goal above partisanship. It’s the goal that I submit 
to the Iowa Legislature and ask for your support. People know that we 
need a change. They know that what may have been right 20 years or 
30 years or even 40 years ago may not be right today. 


They know that like any living thing, government in America has to 
change and develop; it has to adapt itself to new circumstances. It has 
to be made to meet the demands of our people, as those needs exist in 
today’s America, so that the farmer, the worker, the taxpayer, the house- 
wife—for everyone in America—government can do a better job. 


America’s great strength lies precisely in its great diversity—in the 
fact that our States and communities are different, that we don’t all fit 
in the same mold, and that each of us has his own ambitions, his own 
desires, his own individuality. The essence of freedom is to give scope 
to that individuality, respect to that diversity. 

And when I talk about returning power to the people, I am talking 


about iust that—about letting people make their own decisions in their 
own lives and in the lives of their own communities. 
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Because, you see, I have faith, as I am sure you have, I have faith 
in the people of America, and faith in people is what the American 
system of government was all about in the beginning. And it’s what it is 
all about today. 

Here in the heartland of America, we can see the heart of America 
is good, that the people deserve our faith. We became a great nation 
because the Nation’s founders had the courage to place their faith in 
people—because, having that faith, they established institutions that 
allowed the people to prove themselves worthy of it. 

And now the time has come, one of those great watershed periods 
in the history of a nation when we return to that faith, we return to 
renew those institutions, and by so doing to lead America to a new birth 


of greatness—a greatness not simply as the richest nation or the strongest 


nation, but a greatness that springs from the unshackling of people 
themselves. 

We meet today at a time when America’s involvement in the longest 
and most difficult war in our history is coming to an end. It is time to 
turn the great energies of our people to the works of peace in this last 
third of the 20th century. 

And at this time, I invite you to join with me in beginning a national 
renewal, in fitting our Government to the times we live in, in strengthening 
our government at the State and local level, in forging a new partnership 
that can give us prosperity with peace, progress with unity, and freedom 
with diversity. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:34 a.m., c.s.t., at the State Capitol in Des Moines, 





Iowa. 





Des Moines, Iowa 


The President’s Informal Remarks in Response to 
Reporters’ Questions Concerning the Bombing in the 
United States Capitol Building. March 1, 1971 


Tue Present. I don’t have any new information on it 
that has not already been disclosed. We have had warnings 
with regard to the bombings of the White House, the 
bombings of the Capitol and so forth. We must not allow 
this kind of an incident to close these great public build- 
ings to the people. That’s the message that I got from the 
Attorney General, and Hugh Scott, and other leaders. 
These warnings will occur and incidents of violence will 
occur. But the Capitol and the White House belong to 
the American people. And if we can provide proper secu- 
rity without repression so the people can continue to go to 
those buildings, I think the fact that the Attorney General 
has now offered to the Congress the training for the Capi- 
tol police force that we’ve given to the Executive Pro- 
tective Service at the White House is very important. 
You know, we have a million and a half visitors at the 
White House every year. And somebody has suggested 
it would be very easy for a visitor to come into the White 
House with a big bag or a shopping bag or something 
like that or any receptacle which was not too obvious, 


go intc a restroom, leave it there, and the place wouid 
blow. But that’s one of the risks. 

The main thing, the greater risk is to close these build- 
ings, to be too afraid of this. That’s what violent people 
want. They want to frighten public officials and the 
American people into the place where we will not have 
the open buildings, the open society that we do have. 
They'd like to keep the President in Washington rather 
than come out in the country. 

Well, it won’t work. 

Q. Not even snowballs, Mr. President? 

Tue Present. Oh, my goodness. The snowballs were 
fun. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:30 p.m., c.s.t., upon arrival at 
the Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


The President’s Remarks to Farm Media Representatives 


Attending a Briefing on Domestic Programs. 
March 1, 1971 


Members of the Cabinet, and all of the distinguished 
members of the press and radio and TV who are here @ 
this meeting: 
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I hope we haven’t delayed you too long, but I told 
Herb before the meeting began that having traveled 
through this part of the country and visited virtually 
every city, I guess every city that is represented here, I did 
want to have the chance to at least say hello to each of you 
before the meeting began. 

My own participation will have to be brief due to the 
fact that tonight we are giving a dinner for the astro- 
nauts, the last astronaut team and all the astronauts, as a 
matter of fact, will be guests of honor tonight, those that 
are available. And so to get back to Washington, to get 
dressed, to get the dinner ready and so forth, of course, 
requires a very short timetable. 

But we have here a group of my colleagues in the 
administration who will be able to talk very candidly, 
and I think very helpfully and constructively to you on 
some of our initiatives in the whole field of rural develop- 
ment and the programs for rural America. 

I think I can best introduce my own remarks here by 
putting what will follow in perspective, first, by be- 
ginning with American agriculture. 

Usually when an individual comes to talk about rural 
America, he is expected to talk only about the farmer. 
Now, of course, the farmer is the most important part of 
rural America. The farmer, and American agriculture, is 
the foundation upon which the balance of rural America 
is built. 

When we speak of rural America, however, in the con- 
versations and briefings that you have here today, we 
are speaking of that part of America in which the cities 
or towns are 50,000 or less, and where the county in 
which the city or town is located has a population density 
of 100 or less, including of course the city. 

This is done not from the standpoint of any arbitrary 
number, but for the purpose of attempting to get—as I 
will indicate in my own remarks and as will be further 
followed up by the other speakers—attempt to focus on a 
problem that has not adequately been focused upon 
in previous years. 

Second, when we look at rural America in terms now 
of the most important aspect of rural America, to wit, 
the farmer, and all that he contributes, we realize, as I 
tried to say to the Iowa Legislature today, that American 
agriculture is, when we consider this huge productive 
economy of the richest nation in the world, it is in truth 
our greatest asset. We hear so often about the problems of 
American agriculture. We hear so often about the fact 
that the farm programs cost too much and this and that 
and the other thing. 

But let’s look at a few figures, figures that are worth 
repeating even to you group of experts. 

First, we have a Productivity Commission that has just 
been set up, set up for the purpose of getting better 
Productivity throughout the whole of American life, in 
industry, in government, and in all of its aspects. 

Sitting on that Productivity Commission, for example, 
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tary Hardin. All of us have had the chance to look at the 
problems of industry and its various aspects. Some of 
our industries, for example, like the steel industry, finds 
itself no longer as competitive as it used to be, because 
the most modern steel plants in the world today, for 
example, are in Germany and in Japan. 

And other industries, like in the field of radios, the 
thing that you are very interested in, we find there that 
foreign imports are a very great problem. It is significant 
to note that today there is not a table model radio that 
you can buy in any store in America that is made in the 
United States of America. Reason: The industry, inso- 
far as that particular type of production is concerned, is 
no longer competitive. 

Now, that doesn’t mean that America is ready to be- 
come a second-class country economically, from the 
standpoint of business or in any other way. It simply 
means that in the world in which we live as the other 
great industrial nations, the great industrial nations of 
Europe and Japan in Asia as they have recovered from 
the ravages of World War II, as they’ve developed their 
own economies, that they have become highly competitive 
in a number of ways. 

There is one area, however, where the United States 
is far ahead, where we have an advantage over every 
other nation of the world, and it’s in the area of 
agriculture. 

It was interesting to note, and I think, George (Sec- 
retary Romney), that you and Maury (Secretary Stans) 
and Cliff Hardin were all as impressed as I was with the 
fact that a group of businessmen who were on the Pro- 
ductivity Commission, and the Productivity Council, 
made the point that American agriculture in terms of 
growths and increases in productivity had the best record 
of any segment of the American economy. 

Now, what does that mean? First, it means that Amer- 
ican agriculture is highly competitive in the world. Proof: 
Last year, one-fifth of everything produced and grown in 
America was exported. This year, one-fourth of every- 
thing grown in America was exported. 

Another indication of proof is that at a time when we 
are having problems with our balance of payments, with 
keeping our export balances up as compared with the 
imports that come in, we exported this year, last year, 
$7.2 billion worth of agricultural commodities. 

We were able to export them because agriculture is 
highly competitive and highly efficient in the United 
States of America. 

And, of course, the best proof in terms of the house- 
wife in America is this: We hear a lot about the costs of 
food and, of course, the farmer is concerned as he might 
well be concerned about the decline in farm income. 

Parenthetically, we’re glad to note that at least while 
farm income isn’t as high as farmers naturally would 
want it to be, and while it cannot be said that farmers 
share adequately in America’s increasing growth in pro- 
ductivity, at least farm income, according to Cliff Hardin, 
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at least the situation is better now than it was 2 or 3 
months ago. 

And we trust that that trend will continue. 

But let’s look at it in terms of the American house- 
wife. We all know that we are the best-fed people in the 
world. We also know that as far as the American house- 
wife is concerned, she spends a smaller percentage of her 
budget on food than any other housewife in any major 
country of the world, or for that matter, in any other 
country in the world, I think I could safely say. 

Therefore, these facts which need to be brought home 
to the American people, not just a group of sophisticated 
farm experts, as you are all experts, but need to be brought 
home to people in the cities as well as on the farms, as to 
what we owe to the strong, vibrant, highly productive farm 
economy, indicate what our stake is to keep it produc- 
tive. One, it’s important to our balance of payments. Two, 
it’s important to maintaining the high standard of living 
that we enjoy in this country, to make it possible not only 
for us to have the best-fed people in the world, but also to 
be able to export much abroad and to use, where we find 
it feasible, to use our farm products very effectively in 
terms of our foreign policy. 

And so leaving that note, and now moving to the 
broader subject, here we see the farmer, highly produc- 
tive, an enormous asset to this country; we see him with 
problems with his income not as high as it should be in 
terms of his contribution. And here we see also the prob- 
lem of where the farmer lives—the cities, the towns of 
rural America. 

Now let me be quite candid. And I say this knowing 
that I am being covered not only by farm editors and 
people writing columns or speaking on radio or television 
primarily to farm audiences, but with a pool in this room 
who will carry these remarks to cities as well, because I 
say the same thing to the cities that we say on the farms, 
and naturally that is as it should be. 

But I think that the important thing that we have to 
bear in mind here is that there has been some criticism of 
the administration’s new initiatives in terms of revenue 
sharing, and our other new programs on the ground that 
it shortchanges the cities in favor of rural America. 

I want to meet that criticism head on. It does not short- 
change the cities. As George Romney, who is the head 
of the Department of Urban Development, will tell you, 
our new programs for revenue-sharing provide as much 
for any city or county as presently is being provided and 
more for most, and that over all this country it is approxi- 
mately over a 20 percent increase. 

However, what is novel and what is new in our ap- 
proach this year is that for really the first time we are 
putting emphasis on an area which has really been too 
much at the short end of the stick; the forgotten area 
of the American economy, rural America. 

Let’s look at rural America for a moment. Again, we 
look at the facts and the figures and what do we find? 
Over half of the substandard housing in America is in 


rural America. Approximately half of the unemployment 
and underemployment is in rural America and approvyi- 
mately half of those below the poverty level live in rural 
America. 

And when one tries to set the city against the county, 
or the city against the country, this is of course a self. 
defeating operation, because what really ends up is simply 
this: that the problems of rural America today, the prob. 
lems of lack of opportunity, the problems of poverty, the 
problems of underemployment or unemployment, the 
problems of substandard housing, the problems oi rural 
America today will become the problems of urban 
America tomorrow unless we change the climate in rural 
America. 

And so that brings me to the reason why in the new 
revenue-sharing proposals at my insistence we put addi- 
tional funds in the area of rural problems. Those funds 
will be described to you by Mr. Harper and by others 
who will be briefing you. 

I pointed out in my address to the legislature that the 
total that will go specifically for rural development is 
$1,100,000,000. However, rural America will share in 
funds which are in other packages, funds for education in 
special revenue-sharing, funds for housing and other areas. 

But insofar as rural development specifically is con- 
cerned, there is an amount of $1,100,000,000. What is 
important to note about this is that this is a 25 percent 
increase over the funds that all of existing categorical pro- 
grams specifically directed toward rural America would 
produce. 

Now, why this emphasis? The why I’ve already, I think, 
indicated. It is essential that this part of America, which 
has not received the fair treatment and the equal treat- 
ment that it should receive, get that treatment. Because 
what happens is that two-thirds of the counties of this 
country, rural counties, are emptying out of people and 
emptying out of promise. And where do they go? They 
move into the great cities and they create there enormous 
problems. 


Approximately 40 percent of the people of this cour- 
try, as we look toward the end of the century, and perhaps 
over 50 percent, will be living in three great complexes in 
the Boston to Washington complex, in the Chicago to 
Pittsburgh complex, and in the Pacific Coast complex, 
running from San Diego to San Francisco. 

What needs to be done is for us to recognize that if 
this is the kind of America we want, then let’s face up © 
what the problems will be. 

There are varying estimates on how much the popu- 
lation of the United States will increase between now and 
the end of the century. Some say 100 million; some s% 
60 million. ; 

Well, let’s take 70 million. Where are those 70 million 
people going to go? Well, I can assure you if they § 
to Los Angeles, if they go to Chicago, if they go to Cleve- 
land, if they go to New York, it’s going to create enormous 
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problems on an already overburdened structure of urban 
life. 

It is essential—and I use those cities only as examples, 
others could be named—it is essential that there be de- 
veloped in urban America not only a sound farm econ- 
omy, and we here must recognize that the basis of a 
sound farm economy, as Cliff Hardin so often empha- 
sized, is a family farm adequately financed and adequate 
in size to be a viable enterprise. 

But not only do we need a sound farm economy, but 
we need to develop in rural America the opportunities, 
the opportunities for employment, the opportunities for 
different kinds of activities, some related to farming, 
some not related to farming, which will reverse this trend 
or at least stop this trend of people moving from rural 
America into the already overcrowded industrial urban 
complexes of this Nation. 

Now, that is a big order. How can it be done? 

We don’t have any simple answer to that. No one can 
sit here and tell you what an individual is going to do, 
what’s going to motivate him, whether he’s going to want 
to move to the city, a big city, or whether he’s going to 
stay in a small town or move to a slightly larger town or 
whatever the case might be. 

But at the present time, we want to remove those dis- 
incentives for living in rural America. 

I remember an interesting conversation I had at the air- 
port in Fargo, North Dakota, when we had a similar 
meeting of this type just a few months ago. I talked to, 
as I was going down the line at the airport, with a couple 
who said they were from California. They had lived 
there for approximately 10 years and they said, “We 
moved back to North Dakota.” And I said, “Why did 
you leave in the first place?” They said there was nothing 
to do here. I said, ““Why did you move back?” He says, 
“Because the company we were with, they had a branch 
plant here. We wanted to live here. We liked to live here. 
We would prefer to live here if there was something 
to do.” 

Now, some would prefer to live perhaps in California; 
some in some other city, or however the case might be. 
But what we must at least provide is the opportunity in 
tural America for a person to make a decent living, 
to have adequate education, to have adequate health 
facilities, to have the infrastructure which will allow the 
attraction of business opportunities and so forth; what we 
need to do is to have that kind of program or we are going 
to continue to have this growing problem of urban 
America becoming less and less governable, and rural 
America emptying, as I’ve already indicated, without 
having any of the hope that it should have and without 
all of what it could thereby contribute to the country. 
I would just close on one personal note. I speak with 

some feeling on this subject, because I believe that out 
here in what is called the heartland of the country there 
8 something more than simply the richest agricultural 
land in the world or at least the most productive. I think 
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there are certain values, values that we also see in our 
great cities, but values that are particularly evident here, 
that are worth preserving. 

I somewhat come from the heartland, my mother from 
Indiana, my father from Ohio. And I remember after 
their family was raised that both my mother and father 
decided to go back to a farm. And they went to Pennsyl- 
vania and lived there during many of their last years 
while I was serving in the House and Senate and later as 
Vice President. 

I do not mean to suggest by that that everybody should 
return to the farm when he gets older. I do not mean 
to suggest by that that life in the city is necessarily cor- 
rupt and less admirable than life in the country. 

But I do know this: That there is a quality of life, 
a quality out through this great heartland of the Nation, 
that is worth preserving, if we are to have a balanced, 
strong, healthy country. 

I do not want to see America lose that quality of life. 
I think we can do something about it. I think we have got 
to start, first of all, with the farmer. Without a healthy, 
strong agricultural economy, we cannot have any rural 
program that will stand up. 

But, then, we have to supplement that with some new 
initiatives, as I have indicated, initiatives that you will now 
hear, initiatives that are truly new, new in the sense that 
for the first time we focus on the problem of rural America, 
we put more money on those problems, and we focus in a 
way that this area of the country gets at least equal atten- 
tion, and, because in the past it has been somewhat behind, 
somewhat more attention than even urban America. 

This is good for urban America. We trust it will be 
good for rural America. But you will have to be the 
judges. 

And I will now have my panel of experts try to con- 
vince you that what I have said has some element of 
truth in it. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:45 p.m., c.s.t., at the Fort Des 
Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dinner Honoring the Apollo 14 
Astronauts 


Remarks of the President, the Vice President, and the 
Three Astronauts Upon the Presentation of the NASA 
Distinguished Service Medal to Capt. Alan B. Shepard, 
Jr., USN, Capt. Edgar D. Mitchell, USN, and Lt. Col. 
Stuart A. Roosa, USAF, at a White House Dinner. 
March 1, 1971 


Tue Present. One of the greatest privileges that Mrs. 
Nixon and I have had is to entertain astronauts on the 
occasions of their returns to earth. 
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Each time we try to make it a different kind of dinner 
or reception, as the case might be. 

Some of you will remember the time in Los Angeles 
when the first landing on the moon occurred when we 
had the astronaut dinner, and others, of course, will re- 
member some of the smaller more intimate dinners that 
we've had on other occasions. 

Tonight, this is the first time that we’ve had not only 
the astronauts here in this East Room, rather than the 
State Dining Room—the East Room is larger, it allows 
more of their friends to be here and ours and those who 
support the space program, but beyond everything else, 
it particularly allows something that we have never had 
before at an astronaut dinner: It allows the members of 
their families to be here. 

Now, I mean by that not only their wives—and as I 
think of our astronauts and how brave they are, I think 
their wives are very brave too; you've seen all of them on 
television so often I am not going to introduce them 
now—but also when we think of them, we think of their 
parents. They are here tonight. And they also have re- 
ceived some television coverage. 

But one thing that is quite special tonight that has never 
before occurred at a dinner in honor of the astronauts is 
that we have their children here. Not only those who are 
old enough to attend or at least supposed to be old enough 
to attend a State function at the White House, but those 
who are of all ages. And, of course, everyone of all ages 
watches what happens in the field of space. 

I think the children of the astronauts ought to stand 
up and let’s give them a hand. There they are. 

You just think, they will be going to one of the moons 
of Jupiter or some place else in the future, or who knows 
what wonderful experiences are ahead for those who are 
so young with all this wonderful background that they 
have. 

Also tonight we have a very distinguished group here 
from another standpoint. Normally, we have, as we have 
tonight, Members of the House and Senate who support 
the space program. And we’re honored to have those 
Members of the House and Senate who have supported 
this space program through the years. 

We also have members of the Cabinet and other people 
in Government who have supported the program. 

We thought tonight that in addition to those people 
and other astronauts who have been on previous flights 
who are here—and we look back to the ones, all of the 
Apollo flights and the ones earlier than that and many 
of the great names are on the guest list tonight and I 
won’t name one for fear that I might leave out one—it 
seemed that tonight would be an occasion when we 
should honor particularly those on the ground, thousands, 
as Frank Borman used to tell me, and all the others, Neil 
Armstrong, who have gone to the moon and come back 
or have traveled around it or gone on these flights, they 
say without those thousands on the ground we couldn’t 
have done it. 


Now, it’s very hard to pick out the one man on the 
ground or the one woman on the ground that should be 
honored tonight. But there is something very special to- 
night that I would like to share with you. 

I understand, and I noted this when they came through 
the receiving line, that a young man, Tony Calio—now 
he has a very highfalutin title in the space program that 
I won’t go into—but he has something to do with moon 
rocks, collecting them or observing them or whatever the 
case may be. 

But he was scheduled to be married on Sunday, 
March the 7th. He received the invitation to come to this 
astronaut dinner. So he got married yesterday so he could 
bring his wife to this dinner. 

And so, will the newlyweds, the Calios, please stand 
and be honored in the East Room? 

Just think what he gave up: three days of freedom. 

Now, before we make the awards, which are traditional 
on this occasion, the NASA Distinguished Service awards, 
I would like to speak very briefly with regard to the space 
program before this audience—an audience which has 
devoted so much of its life, so much of its energy, and of 
its support to this program. 

I think we all recognize that once we achieve something 
in this country, we tend to say, “Well, we’ve done that. 
What’s next?” So we have reached the moon. And then 
there comes another moon flight. And each time while 
there is enormous excitement and we watch on television, 
the amount of interest tends to recede a bit. And, also, 
the amount of support—and I.speak now to my good col- 
leagues in the House and the Senate—the amount of 
support for the space program tends to go down. That 
cannot be the case if this Nation is to continue to be a 
great nation, in my opinion. 

Let me tell you an experience that I had in the very 
early days of this program before I met Alan Shepard, 
and he was one of the seven who came into the office 
when I was Vice President in 1959, one of the seven 
originals. I can’t believe he’s that old today. 

But, in any event, I think back to before that when 
Sputnik happened. And then when we were all looking 
around to see what we could do about giving a greater 
boost to science in this country and get on our own space 
program and catch up with the Russians, or maybe pass 
them, as the case might be. 

I remember a briefing we had. And as I recall, Wernher 
von Braun was there, among others. And the briefing 
was a very exciting one by one of the scientific advisers 
to the President at that time. 


And they put up a big chart that showed approximately 
10 different discoveries that might be achieved as a result 
of our exploration of space. We had learned something 
about the weather and we had learned something about 
communications and they did predict, of course, a satel- 
lite whereby we could show programs around the world 
and all of these things have happened since then. And 
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there are some things on that chart that haven’t happened 
yet. 
But then I shall never forget that at the conclusion of 
this little lecture, the one who was briefing the President 
at that time turned to him and said, “Mr. President, mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, I simply want to say that probably 
the most important discovery we will make in our explora- 
tion of space is not on this chart.” And that was a lesson 
for me. 

It is a great lesson for the American people. Exploration, 
of course, involves going to the unknown, not going to 
find something you know is there, or you think something 
is there. We remember, for example, that those who came 
to the New World were looking for a passage to India 
and they found the New World. 


And as far as space is concerned, we think we know 
what we want to find and what we may find, but the more 
we explore we break into new vistas of knowledge. 


That is why if this Nation is to remain a great nation, 
as it will remain a great nation, we must never accept 
the position that because we have, as we have, been first 
in going to the moon, because we have had great achieve- 
ments in a field like this, that then we rest on our laurels, 
because the history of all civilization tells us that once a 
nation gives up or accepts passively the role of being 
second in exploring the unknown, that nation ceases to 
be a great nation. 


America must continue to be a great nation. We must 
explore the unknown, not because of what we are going 
to find or think we are going to find, not because of the 
uses that we expect to get from space, but because there 
is something there, something there that we must explore. 
It’s there to find. 


And the Americans, this great American Nation with 
all of the strength and the intelligence and the drive and 
dynamism that we have, we must go to find it. 


I do not speak in any jingoistic terms. I am simply 
saying that this Nation with all of its capability and 
with all of its promise is first in space today and America, 
aS a great nation, must set as its goal remaining first in 
space, because that’s the way to continue to be a great 
nation. This is a goal that we must set for ourselves. 


Now, to do this requires thousands of men and women 
on the ground, devoted and dedicated men in the scien- 
tific field, in the engineering field and other areas. It re- 
quires very brave men going on these journeys into outer 
space with all of the uncertainties that we saw on Apollo 
13 and very brave women waiting at home with their 
children, their fathers, and their mothers. 

And tonight we honor three more brave men. 


And at this time, I would like to ask our three men of 
Apollo 14 to step to this stage so that we can make the 


awards of the evening, the NASA Distinguished Service 
Award. 


[At this point, the President awarded the NASA Distinguished Serv- 
we Medal to Lt. Col. Stuart A. Roosa, USAF.] 


Tue PresiweNtT. Major, you are now a Lieutenant 
Colonel. 

One of the few things a President has any prerogative 
on, he can make—Colonel Roosa, would you like to 
respond to the award? 

LiEUTENANT CoLonet Roosa. Well, thank you, Mr. 
President. 

Not only for the medal, but also for that promotion. 
I guess we've got to talk to Bill about that. 

Tue Preswent. You have the most children, too, I 
notice. 

LIEUTENANT COoLoneL Roosa. This is a great moment 
for me. I feel particularly honored to receive this award 
in the presence of you people, because it is you people— 
each and every one of you—that made Apollo 14 the 
success it was. I thank you for that. 

I also accept this award with humility and pride—pride 
in being a crewmember on 14, and being associated with 
two really great individuals, pride in being a part of 
NASA, and pride in being a citizen of this country. 

And I feel very humble in being a part of the spirit 
that moved our flag from the eastern seaboard to the 
Pacific Ocean and on to the moon. 

Thank you. 

[At this point, the President awarded the NASA Distinguished 
Service Medal to Capt. Edgar D. Mitchell, USN.] 

Tue Present. Another promotion, Captain. 

You didn’t learn that in the Navy, did you? It’s a good 
thing it didn’t happen on the module, that’s for sure. 

Captain MitcHe.ti. Mr. President, distinguished 
guests, I do feel greatly honored to réceive this medal. 
It means a great deal to me. However, if we have been able 
to increase the base of scientific knowledge by some small 
amount, the engineering and operational know-how that 
permits the type of space travel that the President has 
spoken of, and in every way to inspire people of this coun- 
try to continue with this effort of space exploration because 
of the knowledge that we can gain from it, then that is 
adequate reward for me. 

Thank you very much. 

[At this point, the President awarded the NASA Distinguished 
Service Medal to Capt. Alan B. Shepherd, Jr., USN.] 

THE PRESIDENT. I’ve tested this one. 

CapTaIn SHEPARD. Mr. President, don’t feel so badly 
about dropping that medal. It brings to mind an occasion 
on the 9th of May, 1961, when I received a similar medal 
from a different administration. The President also 
dropped that medal. 

So, Ed, welcome to the club. 


You know, Ed had to go all the way to the moon to 
grow that beard. I just sent to Los Angeles for this. 


THE PresweENT. Would you give me the 
CAPTAIN SHEPARD. I’m sorry, the shade is a secret, sir. 





Mr. President, you do us a great honor this evening by 
presenting us with these medals. And we are truly grateful 
for that. 
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I think you do us an even greater honor by assembling 
these people that you have assembled here tanight. I see 
so many familiar faces in the crowd. And as so many of 
these familiar faces went through the receiving line, I 
was reminded of the successes and failures that we have 
had in the manned space effort since 1959. 

As you and I were remarking earlier this evening, in 
1959, they thought that if a man were to fly on a ballistic 
trajectory in a missile and be weightless for a period of 
5 minutes or so that he would come back completely 
irrational. 

This remark prompted one of our dinner partners to 
say, “Yes, I’ve been wondering what happened to you.” 

Fortunately, for me at least, my irrationality led me 
to the moon. And T think it’s most important to me, 
because of the group assembled here, we don’t have to 
talk about the benefits and the advantages of the pro- 
gram. We don’t have to talk about the prestige and 
posture which we’ve gained. These things are intuitively 
known when we look at you and say, “Apollo 14 was a 
good one. We have a lot of momentum and the three of 
us are very happy to be a part of it.” 

Thank you. 

Mr. President, we, as you know, used our lunar module, 
Antares, as part of an experiment. It was directed to 
impact on the lunar surface to further add to the knowl- 
edge we have of seismic history and seismic response on 
the moon. 

Most of it went down. Fortunately, we were able to 
salvage a few pieces for ourselves and for our very dear 
friends. One of the pieces we salvaged happens to be 
the eyepiece from the telescope which I used to sight on 
the stars to check our position during orbit and also to 
check our position after landing. 

This eyepiece we have mounted together with our patch 
and from the members of Apollo 14 we would like to 
present it to you, sir. 

THe Preswent. Well, I accept with very much grati- 
tude the presentation that has just been made. And also 
I would like to add something with regard to our space 
program which I think everyone in this room will 
thoroughly agree. 

When we think of that chart that I saw along with 
President Eisenhower back in 1957 or 1958, and those 
10 items that were on it and wondering what was the one 
thing or two or three that we would not find, perhaps 
we all may have overlooked the most important of all. 

What has impressed me has been the extraordinary 
quality of our astronauts, the men who have made space 
flights, who have gone to the moon or around the moon 
or on other parts of our various programs in space. 

They have traveled all over this country. They have 
traveled all over the world. They have spoken eloquently 
and articulately as these men have spoken tonight. 

In my view, they represent the very finest in American 
life today. We can be very proud of what our spacemen 
are doing. 


And the discovery of these qualities, of course, these 
qualities in men who otherwise might be in very important 
activities, but who by the very fact that they were in this 
activity focused and developed capabilities far beyond 
what they might have developed otherwise, this makes 
that program worthwhile, these extraordinary men. 

I think of these here. I think of the others in the past, 
of Borman, Stafford, Armstrong, Schirra, all the rest. 

And speaking for all of the American people, we are 
proud of these men. We are proud of all of them and we 
say that a nation that can produce men like this can go 
not only to the moon, but far beyond in every way that 
we can think of. 

I think, as you noted, when we made these awards to 
our three astronauts, the only one that didn’t get a pro- 
motion was Captain Shepard. 

I checked into that to see why that was the case. 
Because it’s traditional, you know, for the President to 
promote all spacemen one rank. And so we promoted 
the other two. I said what about Shepard? They said, 
“Well, he’s a Captain now in the Navy. You can’t make 
him an admiral because the Navy’s regulations will not 
permit him to be made an admiral unless he has some 
experience other than in the space field.” 

Well, I thought I would change the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs for that but, nevertheless, he’s a very good 
man and we needed him for what he is presently doing. 

I thought the Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
Zumwalt, was a very good man. Also, I thought of when 
I left this office I'll be a lieutenant commander. So I 
didn’t want to have any trouble with the Navy. 

So I did want to find something special we could do 
for Captain Shepard. And so we now make a personal 
award to him. And if the Vice President would come up 
and join me for this award, I think it would be 
appropriate. 

I shall read it to you: “Whereas, Captain Alan B. 
Shepard, U.S. Navy, was the first man to transport a golf 
ball into outer space. And, whereas, using the moon as a 
tee, on the third or fourth”—it says—“swing, he pro- 
pelled aforementioned pellet possibly further than such an 
object has ever been propelled before, and, whereas, the 
likelihood exists that it fell eventually into a small crater 
and, thus, became the first cellestial hole-in-one. There- 
fore, all who are here present and all who read this cer- 
tificate in years to come know ye that he has been invested 
with the distinguished order of lunar duffer. Done at the 
White House on this First Day of March, 1971. And wit- 
nessed and attested by the Vice President of the United 
States, who wishes to point out that Captain Shepard’s 
first two swings were embarrassing failures. And he knows 
just how he feels.” 

Vice Present AcNew. Mr. President, I’d just like 
to say a few words in self-defense. 

First of all, I am a very good golfer who just happened 
to have a few bad first holes. I want you to understand 
that. 
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And, Alan, I know this—no, I don’t know it. I only 
know it from the hearsay that I got at my table tonight, 
but I understand that this ball you hit this astronomical 
distance that’s been described went completely around the 
moon and came back and reposed some distance compati- 
ble with my possibilities on earth. 

And I don’t know whether that’s true or not, but I 
guess it’s all right. 

Mr. President, I just want to underscore my personal 
admiration for these wonderful astronauts and when you 
talked about having them on a trip around the world, I 
had that experience with Tom Stafford and Gene Cernan. 

And I just want to tell you from personal observation 
there’s never been a group of men who can engender the 
kind of spirit in our friends around the globe that these 
men can. 


And I hope that as astronauts have completed their 
lunar duties and hopefully their Martian duties and their 
extra-terrestrial duties generally in the future that they will 
all become honorary Ambassadors to promote the in- 
terests of global peace and the real conviction of us in 
the United States that people should learn to live together 
and work together, here and everywhere that the sun 
shines. 


Tue Present. I'll give Captain Shepard—we will 
find a way to make you an admiral eventually—but any- 
way, I'll give him a chance to respond in a moment. But 
I don’t want his two fellow astronauts to feel imposed 
upon, and I’m going to give them the Presidential golf 
ball with the seal and signature, and one to the Vice 
President. Just putt with it, please. 


Captain SHEPARD. I really have waited for this 
moment to tell the truth. You know how golfers are. 
They’re even worse than fishermen when it comes to 
counting the number of strokes, or measuring the inches 
or the length of the fish. But really, I’m not going to talk 
about the length of the six iron shot at all. I think that’s 
been fairly well documented. And Ed is sworn to secrecy. 
So I feel secure. 


But I want to say the real reason for doing this was 
sort of a scientific experiment, but being a patriot, I had 
the interest of the country at heart and having observed 
the Vice President in action on the golf course, I thought 
the only way to help him out was to experiment. And 
80 I did, on the moon. 


I am happy to report, Mr. Vice President, because of 
the lack of atmosphere, regardless of how badly you hit 
them, they'll still go straight. 


THE Present. We want to say to all our guests 
that that completes the program. We want all of you 


to know, too, that the rest of this House belongs to you 
for this evening. 


We know that many of you will want to renew old 
tances in the Red Room, in the Green Room, the 
lue Room, the State Dining Room, and out in the Grand 


Hall there will be music befitting the occasion. 
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Or, I should point out—because at the table it was 
asked—the music tonight really covers all of the Services. 
The Marine Corps, which, as you know, is a branch of 
the Navy, according to one President—but, nevertheless, 
the Marine Corps Orchestra, the traditional band of the 
Presidents for 180 years, of course, in the Grand Hall; 
the Army Chorus; and the Air Force Strings. 

And you will now hear a Marine Corps combo in the 
hall. We have enjoyed having you. We want you to get 
a chance to talk to our friends, our honored guests, the 
astronauts. 

Tomorrow they will go with their families to Camp 
David for 3 days of rest. Their wives tell me that they’ve 
only had a half hour a day with them because the rest 
of the time they have been debriefed. 

They are through their debriefing. At Camp David 
with their children, they have a few days off. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:25 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 


Special Revenue Sharing for 
Law Enforcement 


The President’s Remarks Upon Submitting His Proposal 
to the Congress. March 2, 1971 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am sending to the Congress 
today the first proposal for special revenue sharing and 
it is in the field of law enforcement assistance. 

This proposal is for $500 million and the Attorney 
General is here to answer your questions with regard to 
its scope and with regard to the various regulations that 
will be in effect insofar as the proposal is concerned. 

This is the first that we have had of the special revenue- 
sharing proposals and now you will have all of them by 
the end of this month. 

On Thursday of this week, you will have the Manpower 
Assistance Program, which will be a special revenue shar- 
ing program; and on Friday, we shall have the Urban 
Development Program, and the other three before the 
end of the month. 


We consider this a very appropriate one to be first, not 
only because we had the materials ready and the pro- 
gram ready to present but because this is an area where, 
above all others, it is vitally important that funds be pro- 
vided for the States and the counties and the cities on 
an urgent basis for the protection of the lives and the prop- 
erty of people in the States and the cities and the 
counties. 

When we think of law enforcement, too often we think 
of it at the Federal level. We must remember, of course, 
that the great proportion of crime is not in Washington, 
D.C., at the Federal level—Washington, D.C., is a special 
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responsibility of the Federal Government—-but it is out 
in the cities, in the States, in the counties where the Fed- 
eral Government does not have responsibility. 

And this program of $500 million, a proposal that the 
Attorney General will now describe for you, deals directly 
with that problem. It is perhaps the most effective pro- 
posal—it is one which we are building on, building from 
the past, the most effective proposal for getting at what 
is called “‘street crime”, the kind of crime that directly 
affects the individual more than any other. 

Mr. Attorney General. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:01 a.m. in the Briefing Room 
at the White House, where he introduced Attorney General John 
N. Mitchell who answered reporters’ questions on the proposal. 


Special Revenue Sharing for 
Law Enforcement 


The President’s Message to the Congress. 
March 2, 1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Many of our State and local governments today are in 
serious financial difficulty. This has not diminished the 
growing demands on their financial resources, however: 
their needs continue, their populations increase and their 
social problems multiply. All these circumstances point to 
the need for outside assistance, and the Federal Govern- 
ment has tried to provide such assistance. But in doing so, 
it has frequently added to, rather than reduced, State 
burdens. 

In the past decade, the Federal Government has turned 
increasingly to a complex system of grants for providing 
financial assistance to State and local governments. To- 
day Federal aid programs account for one-fifth of State 
and local revenues. In theory this income should reduce 
the pressure on State and local budgets and it should free 
financial resources at those levels for use at those levels. In 
practice the reverse is commonly the case. 

To qualify for Federal grants, States and local gov- 
ernment units are frequently required to match Federal 
funding, often seriously restricting flexibility in the use of 
State and local resources. Recipients are placed in the 
position of having to accept Federal money with its con- 
comitant restrictions on State funds, or receive no Federal 
money at all. Thus, we may find States and local govern- 
ing units pursuing projects which may be of low priority 
to them simply because money for these projects is avail- 
able, but the matching requirements for such grants may 
have to be met at the expense of programs of higher pri- 
ority to the community. 

In other cases, State and local agencies are required to 
maintain their financial commitment to a project in order 
to qualify for Federal grants to that project. The result, 


again, is diminished flexibility in the use of financial 
resources at the State and local levels. 

Equally burdensome are project-by-project require. 
ments for prior Federal approval of grants. These require- 
ments often delay the availability of much needed funds, 
generate Federal, as well as State and local, bureaucratic 
delay, and inject needless confusion into the Federal, State 
and local relationship. Rigidity in adhering to exact 
requirements is rewarded, and new or imaginative ideas 
are frequently lost because they fail to fit exact bureau- 
cratic guidelines. 

Finally, Federal grants have proliferated to such a 
degree that simply discovering their availability is a 
bureaucratic chore all in itself. The processes of applica- 
tion frequently contribute to the difficulty, and delay the 
process, of obtaining grants to a degree which further 
aggravates the problem the money is designed to assuage. 
And, because the Federal Government, with all the best 
intentions, cannot really know the needs of the States 
and local governing units as well as the people who govern 
at those levels, these grants frequently cannot be aimed 
with real precision at the needs which exist at those levels. 

Certain of these difficulties are most prevalent in the 
narrowly-defined “categorical grants,” and therefore I 
have long supported the concept of block grants which 
permit State and local governing units to receive financial 
assistance on the basis of what they know is necessary. 
This eliminates many of the problems of the categorical 
grants. The block grant does, however, retain other short- 
comings: requirements for matching funds, maintenance 
of effort, and prior approval by the Federal Government. 
I believe the time has come to further reform our system 
of providing financial assistance, and to streamline, where 
we can, the system of grant aid by adopting a system of 
Special Revenue Sharing which provides the benefits of 
Federal assistance without the burdens of assistance built 
into the present grant programs. 

The purposes of 130 of our narrowly based categorical 
grant programs now in existence can be reduced to sk 
broad areas of national concern. In a series of special mes- 
sages, of which this is the first, I will propose that funds 
be made available to States and localities to assist them 
in meeting their problems in the areas of law enforcement, 
manpower training, urban development, transportation, 
rural development and education, by converting these 
grants to Special Revenue Sharing. Funds for assistance in 
these areas, as I proposed in my State of the Union mes 
sage, will include more than $10 billion of the money 
allocated for the narrow-purpose grants plus $1 billion of 
new funds. Special Revenue Sharing would require no 
matching funds, no maintenance of effort, no prior project 
approval and, within the six broad areas, recipients would 
have the authority to spend these funds on programs which 
are of the highest priority to them. 

I am proposing today legislation for the first of these 
six Special Revenue Sharing programs. This legislation is 
directed to matters of primary concern in our natlo 
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life: the control of crime and the improvement of this 
Nation’s system of criminal justice. Much has been 
accomplished in combatting these problems, but much 
remains to be accomplished. 

Part of the marked progress of the past two years can 
be attributed to the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration (LEAA). The LEAA was created by the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
to aid State and local law enforcement agencies in funding 
programs for police, courts, corrections, control of orga- 
nized crime, civil disorders, and other related crime 
problems. This is a national problem—but the basic re- 
sponsibilities for solving this problem rest at the State and 
local level and the LEAA provides for Federal assistance to 
these levels of government. 

This program is based on the assumption that those who 
bear responsibility at the State and local level are best 
qualified to identify their enforcement problems, and to 
set the priorities and develop the means to solve these 
problems. It is designed particularly to encourage and 
provide for experimentation and innovation in the search 
for more effective solutions to the crime problem. With 
LEAA assistance each State has developed, in partner- 
ship with local governments, a comprehensive statewide 
approach to improving law enforcement and reducing 
crime. Each State is receiving funds under this program, 
and is moving to execute its plans. 

The program is effective. In the District of Columbia, 
LEAA assistance has played a role in achieving encourag- 
ing reductions in various categories of crime. With LEAA 
assistance, Oakland, California, has launched a unique 
effort against street crime using citizen-police cooperation. 
A feature of this effort has been more than thirty bilingual 
“citizen forums” in high-crime areas. 

LEAA has launched the first major Federal research 
and development program in criminal justice. It has ini- 
tiated the first nationwide computerized information sys- 
tem—Project SEARCH, which will help provide instant 
interstate information on offenders. It has funded the 
first national survey of crime victims, and the first national 
jail survey. In the six New England States a joint program 
is under way to collect and analyze intelligence informa- 
tion and plan a coordinated effort against organized crime 
in that area. This was funded by LEAA. LEAA assistance 
to the States for corrections has increased from $3 million 
in fiscal 1969 to over $68 million in fiscal 1970. This final 
year the total exceeds $100 million. In another area LEAA 
has initiated the first major Federal program to enable 
law enforcement and criminal justice personnel to con- 
tinue their educations. More than nine hundred colleges 
are involved in this program. 

I think it is clear that LEAA has assumed a vital and 
effective role in this area of Federal, State and local con- 
cern. But, I believe it can and must be made more effec- 
tive. Therefore, I am proposing amendments to the Law 
Enforcement Assistance legislation which I believe would 
Strengthen and increase its effectiveness in the war on 
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crime by increasing both the resources of State and local 
enforcement and judicial agencies, as well as their free- 
dom to use the resources at their disposal. 


Matcuinc Funps 


I propose that the requirement for matching funds 
be eliminated from LEAA grants being converted to 
Special Revenue Sharing. 


MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT 


I propose that requirements for maintenance of effort 
be eliminated as a condition for receiving Special Revenue 
Sharing payments. 


Prior Proyect APPROVAL 


I am recommending that State planning agencies con- 
tinue to prepare comprehensive statewide law enforce- 
ment plans. These will continue to be submitted to LEAA 
for review and evaluation, to assist LEAA in its role of 
counseling State and local government agencies. I am pro-~ 
posing, however, that requirements for prior approval 
of these plans by LEAA be eliminated. Prior approval 
would not be required to receive Special Revenue Sharing 
funds. 


COVERAGE 


Special Revenue Sharing would replace the present 
LEAA action grants and their payment would be auto- 
matic. Special Revenue Sharing for law enforcement for 
the first full year would be $500 million. Fifteen percent 
of this would be in grants which can be awarded at the 
discretion of LEAA, and the remainder in grants awarded 
automatically on the basis of population. 


Crvit RIGHTS 


I urge that the protection from discrimination now 
provided minorities under Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 be expressly extended to Special Revenue 
Sharing. 

CONCLUSION 


The changes provided in the LEAA legislation are not 
extensive. But I believe they will have a profound effect. 
They are designed to improve a good program which 
already has many of the elements we seek to obtain in 
other programs. Special Revenue Sharing will permit the 
needed improvements. And by further freeing State and 
local governments, both from the restrictions of onerous 
Federal control, and from the administrative and fiscal 
restrictions which accompany or result from much of our 
Federal assistance, we can release the creative capacities 
of each level of government in these areas of national 
concern. 

RicHarp NIxon 
The White House 
March 2, 1971 


NoTE: For the President’s remarks on special revenue sharing for 
law enforcement, see the preceding item. 
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Medal of Honor 


Text of Citations of Awards to Seven Servicemen. 
March 2, 1971 


The President of the United States in the name of The 
Congress takes pleasure in presenting the MEDAL oF 
Honor to 


CapTAIN WESLEY L. Fox 
UnitTep STATES MarINE Corps 


for service as set forth in the following 
CrraTION: 


For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at the risk 
of his life above and beyond the call of duty while serv- 
ing as Commanding Officer of Company A, First Battal- 
ion, Ninth Marines, Third Marine Division, in action 
against the enemy in the northern A Shau Valley, Quang 
Tri Province, Republic of Vietnam, on 22 February 1969. 
Captain (then First Lieutenant) Fox’s company came 
under intense fire from a large well-concealed enemy 
force. Captain Fox maneuvered to a position from which 
he could assess the situation and confer with his platoon 
leaders. As they departed to execute the plan he had 
devised, the enemy attacked and Captain Fox was 
wounded along with all of the other members of the com- 
mand group, except the executive officer. Captain Fox 
continued to direct the activity of his company. Advanc- 
ing through heavy enemy fire, he personally neutralized 
one enemy position and calmly ordered an assault against 
the hostile emplacements. He then moved through the 
hazardous area coordinating aircraft support with the 
activities of his men. When his executive officer was mor- 
tally wounded, Captain Fox reorganized the company 
and directed the fire of his men as they hurled grenades 
against the enemy and drove the hostile forces into re- 
treat. Wounded again in the final assault, Captain Fox 
refused medical attention, established a defensive posture, 
and supervised the preparation of casualties for medical 
evacuation. His indomitable courage, inspiring initiative, 
and unwavering devotion to duty in the face of grave 
personal danger inspired his Marines to such aggressive 
actions that they overcame all enemy resistance and 
destroyed a large bunker complex. Captain Fox’s heroic 
actions reflect great credit upon himself and the Marine 
Corps, and uphold the highest traditions of the United 
States Naval Service. 





The President of the United States of America, au- 
thorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has awarded 
in the name of the Congress the Medal of Honor to 


Captain Harotp A. Fritz 
Unitep States ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at the 
risk of his own life above and beyond the call of duty. 


Captain (then First Lieutenant) Harold A. Fritz, 
Armor, United States Army, distinguished himself on 11 
January 1969 while serving as a platoon leader with 
Troop A, 1st Squadron, 11th Armored Cavalry Regi- 
ment, near Quan Loi in Binh Long Province, Republic 
of Vietnam. Captain Fritz was leading his seven-vehicle 
armored column along Highway 13 to meet and escort 
a truck convoy when the column suddenly came under 
the intense cross fire from a reinforced enemy company 
deployed in ambush positions. In the initial attack, Cap- 
tain Fritz’ vehicle was hit and he was seriously wounded. 
Realizing that his platoon was completely surrounded, 
vastly outnumbered, and in danger of being overrun, 
Captain Fritz leaped to the top of his burning vehicle 
and directed the positioning of his remaining vehicles and 
men. With complete disregard for his own wounds and 
safety, he ran from vehicle to vehicle in complete view of 
enemy gunners in order to reposition his men, to improve 
the defenses, to assist the wounded, to distribute am- 
munition, to direct fire, and to provide encouragement to 
his men. When a strong enemy force assaulted the posi- 
tion and attempted to overrun the platoon, Captain Fritz 
manned a machine gun and through his exemplary action 
inspired his men to deliver intense and deadly fire which 
broke the assault and routed the attackers. Moments later 
a second enemy force advanced to within two meters 
of the position and threatened to overwhelm the defend- 
ers. Captain Fritz, armed only with a pistol and bayonet, 
led a small group of his men in a fierce and daring charge 
which routed the attackers and inflicted heavy casualties. 
When a relief force arrived, Captain Fritz saw that it was 
not deploying effectively against the enemy positions, and 
he moved through the heavy enemy fire to direct its 
deployment against the hostile positions. This deploy- 
ment forced the enemy to abandon the ambush site 
and withdraw. Despite his wounds, Captain Fritz re- 
turned to his position, assisted his men, and refused medi- 
cal attention until all of his wounded comrades had been 
treated and evacuated. The extraordinary courage and 
selflessness displayed by Captain Fritz, at the repeated 
risk of his own life above and beyond the call of duty, 
were in keeping with the highest traditions of the United 
States Army and reflect the greatest credit upon himself, 
his unit, and the Armed Forces. 





The President of the United States of America, au- 
thorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has awarded 
in the name of The Congress the Medal of Honor to 


First LirEuTENANT Ropert L. Howarp 
UniTEp STATES ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 
First Lieutenant Robert L. Howard (then Sergeant 
First Class), 5th Special Forces Group (Airborne), Is 
Special Forces, distinguished himself on 30 December 
1968 while serving as platoon sergeant of an Americai- 
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Vietnamese platoon which was on a mission to rescue 
a missing American soldier in enemy controlled territory 
in the Republic of Vietnam. The platoon had left its 
helicopter landing zone and was moving out on its mis- 
sion when it was attacked by an estimated two company 
force. During the initial engagement, Lieutenant Howard 
was wounded and his weapon destroyed by a grenade 
explosion. Lieutenant Howard saw his platoon leader 
had been wounded seriously and was exposed to enemy 
fire. Although unable to walk, and weaponless, Lieutenant 
Howard unhesitatingly crawled through a hail of fire 
to retrieve his wounded leader. As Lieutenant Howard 
was administering first aid and removing the officer’s 
equipment, an enemy bullet struck one of the ammuni- 
tion pouches on the lieutenant’s belt, detonating several 
magazines of ammunition. Lieutenant Howard mo- 
mentarily sought cover and then realizing that he must 
rejoin the platoon, which had been disorganized by the 
enemy attack, he again began dragging the seriously 
wounded officer toward the platoon area. Through his 
outstanding example of indomitable courage and bravery, 
Lieutenant Howard was able to rally the platoon into 
an organized defense force. With complete disregard for 
his own safety, Lieutenant Howard crawled from posi- 
tion to position, administering first aid to the wounded, 
giving encouragement to the defenders and directing their 
fires on the encircling enemy. For three and one half 
hours Lieutenant Howard’s small force and supporting 
aircraft successfully repulsed enemy attacks and finally 
were in sufficient control to permit the landing of rescue 
helicopters. Lieutenant Howard personally supervised the 
loading of his men and did not leave the bullet-swept 
landing zone until all were aboard safely. Lieutenant 
Howard’s conspicuous gallantry in action, his complete 
devotion to the welfare of his men and his intrepidity at 
the risk of his own life were in keeping with the highest 
traditions of the military service and reflect great credit 
on himself, his unit, and the United States Army. 





The President of the United States of America, au- 
thorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has awarded 
in the name of The Congress the Medal of Honor to 


PLATOON SERGEANT Finnis D. McCLeery 
Unitep States ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 
Platoon Sergeant Finnis D. McCleery, United States 
Army, distinguished himself on 14 May 1968, while 
serving as Platoon Leader of the First Platoon of Com- 
pany A, Ist Battalion, 6th United States Infantry. On 
that date a combined force was assigned the mission of 
assaulting a reinforced company of North Vietnamese 
Army regulars, well-entrenched on Hill 352, 17 miles west 
: Tam Ky, Quang Tin Province. As Sergeant McCleery 
td his men up the hill and across an open area to close 
with the enemy, his platoon and other friendly elements 
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were pinned down by tremendously heavy fire coming 
from the fortified enemy positions. Realizing the severe 
damage that the enemy could inflict on the combined 
force in the event that their attack was completely halted, 
Sergeant McCleery rose from his sheltered position and 
began a one-man assault on the bunker complex. With 
extraordinary courage, he moved across 60 meters of open 
ground as bullets struck all around him and rockets and 
grenades literally exploded at his feet. As he came within 
30 meters of the key enemy bunker, Sergeant McCleery 
began firing furiously from the hip and throwing hand 
grenades. At this point in his assault, he was painfully 
wounded by shrapnel, but, with complete disregard for 
his wound, he continued his advance on the key bunker 
and killed all of its occupants. Having successfully and 
single-handedly breached the enemy perimeter, he 
climbed to the top of the bunker he had just captured 
and, in full view of the enemy, shouted encouragement to 
his men to follow his assault. As the friendly forces moved 
forward, Sergeant McCleery began a lateral assault on 
the enemy bunker line. He continued to expose himself 
to the intense enemy fire as he moved from bunker to 
bunker, destroying each in turn. He was wounded a second 
time by shrapnel as he destroyed a bunker from which 
two enemy soldiers were firing rockets and hurling 
grenades, but Sergeant McCleery valiantly continued his 
attack until the friendly forces had successfully destroyed 
and routed the enemy from the hill. Sergeant McCleery 
is personally credited with eliminating several key enemy 
positions and inspiring the assault that resulted in gaining 
control of Hill 352. His extraordinary heroism at the risk 
of his own life, above and beyond the call of duty, was 
in keeping with the highest standards of the military serv- 
ice, and reflects great credit on him, the Americal Divi- 
sion, and the United States Army. 





The President of the United States of America, au- 
thorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has awarded 
in the name of The Congress the Medal of Honor to 


Starr SERGEANT Don J. JENKINS 
Unirep States ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty. 
Staff Sergeant Don J. Jenkins (then Private First 
Class), Company A, 2d Battalion, 39th Infantry, 9th 
Infantry Division, distinguished himself while serving as 
a machine gunner on a reconnaissance mission in Kien 
Phong Province, in the Republic of Vietnam, on 6 Janu- 
ary 1969. When his company came under heavy cross 
fire from an enemy complex, Sergeant Jenkins unhesitat- 
ingly maneuvered forward to a perilously exposed posi- 
tion and began placing suppressive fire on the enemy. 
When his own machine gun jammed, he immediately 
obtained a rifle and continued to fire into the enemy 
bunkers until his machine gun was made operative by 
his assistant. He exposed himself to extremely heavy fire 
when he repeatedly both ran and crawled across open 
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terrain to obtain resupplies of ammunition until he had 
exhausted all that was available for his machine gun. Dis- 
playing tremendous presence of mind, he then armed 
himself with two antitank weapons and, by himself, 
maneuvered through the hostile fusillade to within 20 
meters of an enemy bunker to destroy that position. After 
moving back to the friendly defensive perimeter long 
enough to secure yet another weapon, a grenade launcher, 
Sergeant Jenkins moved forward to a position providing 
no protection and resumed placing accurate fire on the 
enemy until his ammunition was again exhausted. During 
this time he was seriously wounded by shrapnel. Un- 
daunted and displaying great courage, he moved forward 
100 meters to aid a friendly element that was pinned 
down only a few meters from the enemy. This he did 
with complete disregard for his own wound and despite 
having been advised that several previous rescue attempts 
had failed at the cost of the life of one and the wounding 
of others. Ignoring the continuing intense fire and his 
painful wounds, and hindered by darkness, he made three 
trips to the beleaguered unit, each time pulling a wounded 
comrade back to safety. Sergeant Jenkins’ extraordinary 
valor, dedication, and indomitable spirit inspired his fel- 
low soldiers to repulse the determined enemy attack and 
ultimately to defeat the larger force. His conspicuous gal- 
lantry and intrepidity at the risk of his life reflect great 
credit upon himself, his unit, and the United States 
Army. 





The President of the United States of America, au- 
thorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has awarded 
in the name of The Congress the Medal of Honor to 


SERGEANT GorDon R. ROBERTS 
Unitep STates ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty. 
Sergeant (then Specialist Four) Gordon R. Roberts 
distinguished himself on July 11, 1969 while serving as 
a rifleman in Company B, 1st Battalion, 506th Infantry, 
101ist Airborne Division, during combat operations in 
Thua Thien Province, Republic of Vietnam. Sergeant 
Roberts’ platoon was maneuvering along a ridge to at- 
tack heavily fortified enemy bunker positions which had 
pinned down an adjoining friendly company. As the 
platoon approached the enemy positions, it was suddenly 
pinned down by heavy automatic weapons and grenade 
fire from camouflaged enemy fortifications atop the over- 
looking hill. Seeing his platoon immobilized and in danger 
of failing in its mission, Sergeant Roberts crawled rapidly 
toward the closest enemy bunker. With complete 
disregard for his own safety, he leaped to his feet 
and charged the bunker, firing as he ran. Despite 
the intense enemy fire directed at him, Sergeant 
Roberts silenced the two-man bunker. Without hesitation, 
Sergeant Roberts continued his one-man assault on a 


second bunker. As he neared the second bunker, a burst 
of enemy fire knocked his rifle from his hands. Sergeant 
Roberts picked up a rifle dropped by a comrade and 
continued his assault, silencing the bunker. He continued 
his charge against a third bunker and destroyed it with 
well-thrown hand grenades. Although Sergeant Roberts 
was now cut off from his platoon, he continued his as- 
sault against a fourth enemy emplacement. He fought 
through a heavy hail of fire to join elements of the adjoin- 
ing company which had been pinned down by the enemy 
fire. Although continually exposed to hostile fire, he as- 
sisted in moving wounded personnel from exposed posi- 
tions on the hilltop to an evacuation area before return- 
ing to his unit. By his gallant and selfless actions, Sergeant 
Roberts contributed directly to saving the lives of his 
comrades and served as an inspiration to his fellow sol- 
diers in the defeat of the enemy force. Sergeant Roberts’ 
extraordinary heroism and intrepidity in action at the 
risk of his life were in keeping with the highest traditions 
of the military service and reflect great credit upon him- 
self, his unit and the United States Army. 





The President of the United States of America, au- 
thorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has awarded 
in the name of The Congress the Medal of Honor to 


SPECIALIST Four Grorce C. LANG 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 
the risk of his own life above and beyond the call of duty. 

Specialist Four George C. Lang, Company A, 4th Bat- 
talion, 47th Infantry, 9th Infantry Division, was serving 
as a squad leader on 22 February 1969, in Kien Hoa 
Province in the Republic of Vietnam, when his unit, ona 
reconnaissance-in-force mission, encountered intense fire 
from a well-fortified enemy bunker complex. Specialist 
Lang observed an emplacement from which heavy fire 
was coming. Unhesitatingly, he assaulted the position 
and destroyed it with hand grenades and rifle fire. Observ- 
ing another emplacement approximately 15 meters to 
his front, Specialist Lang jumped across a canal, moved 
through heavy enemy fire to within a few feet of the posi- 
tion, and eliminated it, again using hand grenades and 
rifle fire. Nearby, he discovered a large cache of enemy 
ammunition. As he maneuvered his squad forward to 
secure the cache, they came under fire from yet a third 
bunker. Specialist Lang immediately reacted, assaulted 
this position, and destroyed it with the remainder of his 
grenades. After returning to the area of the arms cache, 
his squad again came under heavy enemy rocket and auto- 
matic weapons fire from three sides and suffered six 
casualties. Specialist Lang was one of those seriously 
wounded. Although immobilized and in great pain, he 
continued to direct his men until his evacuation was of 
dered over his protests, The sustained extraordinary cour 
age and selflessness exhibited by this soldier over an & 
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tended period of time were an inspiration to his comrades 
and are in keeping with the highest traditions of the 
United States Army. 

note: The President presented the awards to the seven servicemen 


in a private ceremony in the East Room at the White House at 
11:30 am., on Tuesday, March 2, 1971. 


The citations were not issued in the form of a White House press 
release. As printed above, they follow the texts made available bv 
the White House Press Office. 


Under Secretary of Commerce 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate James T. 


Lynn. March 2, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate James T. Lynn to be Under Secretary of Commerce. 
He will succeed Rocco Siciliano who resigned effective 
April 9, 1971. 

Lynn has served as General Counsel to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce since March 1969. Prior to that 
appointment he practiced corporation law as a partner 
in the firm of Jones, Day, Cockley and Reavis in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. While with the firm he was responsible for 
corporate acquisitions, dispositions, and joint ventures 
abroad as well as in the United States, working in Canada, 
the United Kingdom, France, Italy, and Germany. 

Born February 27, 1927, in Cleveland, Lynn gradu- 
ated from Adelbert College of Western Reserve University 
in 1948, following his wartime service in the Navy, with a 
B.A. degree in economics and political science. In 1951, 
he received an L.L.B. magna cum laude from Harvard 
Law School where he was an officer on the Harvard Law 
Review. He is a member of the American, Ohio, and 
Cleveland Bar Associations. 

Lynn is married to the former Joan Miller and they 
have three children. They reside in Bethesda, Md. 


Law Day, U.S.A., 1971 
Proclamation 4032. March 2, 1971 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Change is the immutable first law of nature, and 
governments reveal themselves most in the manner by 
which they provide for change. History is littered with 
the remains of governments that failed to meet this 
challenge: of those that gave too great a scope to un- 


bridled impulse, and of those that gave too little scope 
to the human spirit. 
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Between these two extremes—between the tyranny of 
anarchy and the tyranny of totalitarianism—the law has 
its dominion. Our forefathers established government and 
founded a free nation on that high place. They gave us 
laws that could be changed by orderly process so that 
the nation and its people might remain free. 

This ability to change by orderly process is essential to 
democratic government, for the success of such a form 
of government depends upon a capacity constantly to re- 
solve the basic paradox of a system of liberty under law: 
that the supremacy of the law rests on its recognition of 
the supremacy of the people. 

The continuing success of America testifies to the 
wisdom with which the founders of this nation ad- 
dressed this paradox, and to the legal skill with which 
they resolved it. 

It is fitting that we honor not merely the law, but the 
lawgivers, and that we honor above all those citizens who 
keep the law. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby urge the people 
of the United States to observe Saturday, May 1, 1971, as 
Law Day in the United States of America with appro- 
priate public ceremonies and by the reaffirmation of their 
dedication to our form of government and the supremacy 
of law in our lives. I especially urge the legal profession, 
the schools and educational institutions, civic and service 
organizations, all media of public information, and the 
courts to take the lead in sponsoring and participating in 
appropriate observances throughout the nation. 

And, as requested by the Congress, I direct the appro- 
priate Government officials to display the flag of the 
United States on all public buildings on that day. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this 2d day of March, in the year of our Lord, nineteen 
hundred seventy-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred ninety-fifth. 


RicHArRD Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 9:15 a.m., 
March 3, 1971] 


Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Stephen 
Kurzman To Be Assistant Secretary (Legislation). 
March 3, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Stephen Kurzman to be Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (Legislation). He will 
succeed Creed C. Black who resigned effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1970. 
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Kurzman has practiced law as a partner in the firm 
of Kurzman and Goldfarb in Washington, D.C., since 
1966. From 1955 to 1966 he was minority counsel for 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare and 
from 1961 to 1965, legislative assistant and counsel to 
Senator Jacob Javits. 

Born March 25, 1932, in New York City, Kurzman 
holds an A.B. degree from Harvard University and a J.D. 
from Harvard Law School. He is also a former Assistant 
U.S. Attorney for the Southern District of New York, 
Civil Division (1959-1961). 

Kurzman was Director of Interagency Affairs for the 
1970 White House Conference on Children and Youth. 
He has served as a consultant to the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Employment Manpower and Poverty, the U.S. De- 
partment of the Treasury, and the Urban Coalition Action 
Council. He is a member of the District of Columbia, 
Federal, and American Bar Associations. 

He is married and the father of two children. He and 
his family reside in the District of Columbia. 


Inspection of Tax Returns 


Executive Order 11584 Providing for Inspection of 
Certain Tax Returns by the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations. March 3, 1971 


INSPECTION OF INCOME, Excess-Prorits, ESTATE, AND 
Girt Tax RETURNS BY THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 55 
(a) ot the Internal Revenue Code of 1939, as amended 
(26 U.S.C. (1952 Ed.) 55(a)), and by section 6103 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 
6103(a)), it is hereby ordered that any income, excess- 
profits, estate, or gift tax return for the years 1950 to 
1971, inclusive, shall, during the Ninety-second Congress, 
be open to inspection by the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, in connection with its studies of the operation of 
Government activities at all levels with a view to deter- 
mining the economy and efficiency of the Government. 
Such inspection shall be in accordance and upon compli- 
ance with the rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in Treasury Decisions 6132 
and 6133, relating to the inspection of returns by com- 
mittees of the Congress, and approved by the President 
on May 3, 1955. 

RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 
March 3, 1971 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:51 p.m., 
March 3, 1971] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11584 was not issued in the form of a White 
House press release. 
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Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Robert O. 
Beatty To Be Assistant Secretary (Public Affairs). 
March 3, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Robert O. Beatty to be Assistant Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. He will be responsible for ad- 
ministration of the Department’s public affairs programs. 

Beatty has been director of communications for the 
Boise Cascade Corporation since 1965. From 1962 to 
1965 he was assistant to the president and manager of 
Sunset Science Park, Electro Scientific Industries, Inc., in 
Portland, Oreg. Beatty is also a former conservation direc- 
tor of the Izaak Walton League of America, Inc., and 
editor of their magazine. 

Born November 12, 1924, in Chicago, IIl., Beatty 
earned both his B.S. (1945) and M.S. (1946) degrees 
from the University of Michigan. He is married and 
has a family of three children. They reside in Boise, 
Idaho. 


Combined Federal Campaign 


The President’s Memorandum to Heads of Departments 
and Agencies. March 3, 1971 


You are aware of my deep personal interest in strength- 
ening and ercouraging voluntary action in the United 
States. The concept of people voluntarily working to- 
gether to better the lives of their neighbors and to improve 
the quality of life in their communities and the nation is 
deeply rooted in our American tradition. One of our 
great needs now is to enlist the energies of American 
citizens committed to voluntary action. 

This administration has made progress in developing 
a better understanding and awareness of the unique 
capabilities of the voluntary movement in the United 
States and of the benefits it can provide to all of our 
people, and we have begun the process of strengthening 
organizations which carry out voluntary actions. 

As one step in this process, the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, Robert E. Hampton, has recently 
initiated several changes in the Combined Federal 
Campaign which should strengthen the support of volun- 
tary charitable organizations by Federal employees and 
military personnel. For the first time, the Combined Fed- 
eral Campaign will become the uniform fund-raising 
method for the Federal service. Every Federal employee 
in the United States, regardless of location, will now have 
the opportunity to participate in a Combined Federal 
Campaign. In addition, a new Loaned Executive pro 
gram will permit, in appropriate circumstances, 
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temporary assignment of Federal employees to work 
directly with the voluntary organizations in conducting 
the combined campaign within the Federal service. 
During the past six years, the Combined Federal 
Campaign has demonstrated a significant potential for 
bolstering voluntary organizations in this country, includ- 
ing the local United Funds, the American National Red 
Cross, the National Health Agencies, and the Interna- 
tional Service Agencies. The changes announced today 
should rekindle that spirit of voluntarism and bring the 
Federal Government closer to these organizations and 
to the local communities which the government serves. 
Voluntarism in America will flourish only to the extent 
that as individual citizens we support the organizations 
that make voluntary action a reality. I urge Federal em- 
ployees to continue to offer their skills to voluntary 
organizations, assisting not only in their fund-raising 
efforts but also in the delivery of their services. I also ask 
that each of you, as the head of a department or agency, 
provide your personal leadership in assuring the success of 
this new Combined Federal Campaign program. 
Ricnarp Nixon 


Special Revenue Sharing for 
Manpower 


The President’s Message to the Congress. 
March 4, 1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Like the 1770s, which produced an American Revo- 
lution, the 1970s can be a decade of revolutionary change. 
We have an opportunity to build on the strengths of the 
federal system, and by so doing to forge a strong new 
partnership in which each level of government does what 
it does best, and in which each function of government 
is lodged at that level at which it can best be performed. 

One of the keys to this reform is Revenue Sharing— 
General and Special, $16 billion in all. 

Four weeks ago I asked the Congress to enact a $5 
billion General Revenue Sharing program. It was essen- 
tially a proposal to take some of the tax dollars the 
Federal Government raises and use them as a trans- 
fusion for our hard-pressed States, counties and cities— 
to be spent as the people in each jurisdiction agree with 
their own elected officials makes the best sense. 

Two days ago in my message on Law Enforcement 
Assistance, I presented to the Congress the first of six, 
Proposals that will account for a total of $11 billion in 
Special Revenue Sharing programs. Unlike General Rev- 
enue Sharing, which is new money without project 
— Special Revenue Sharing consists of $10 


on now going into present Federal grant programs, 
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plus $1 billion in new funds, rescued from a thicket of 
narrow Categories and earmarked for spending in six 
broad areas of national concern. 


Today I am proposing legislation in the second major 


area of Special Revenue Sharing—Manpower. The Man- 
power Revenue Sharing Act of 1971 would: 


—Provide $2 billion during the first full year of its 
operation—$4 for every $3 now being spent—to 
help move men and women into productive employ- 
ment. 

—Unify into one the many programs under which Fed- 
eral manpower money is now channeled to State and 
local governments. 

—Free city, county, and State budgets from matching 
and maintenance-of-effort encumbrances, and offi- 
cials of those governments from intricate administra- 
tive procedures. 

—Vest the power to shape local manpower assistance 
efforts in governments close to the people they assist. 


MANPOWER ASSISTANCE: IN WHOSE HANDS? 


Labor, like other economic resources, is allocated by the 
market under our system. But as the American economy 
has grown increasingly complex and technological, we 
have seen that the job market has imperfections—frictions, 
lags, slack in the gears—whose costs in unemployment, 
underemployment and inadequate incomes must be 
reduced. A degree of cautious intervention in the market 
process over the long term is clearly a human imperative 
and a matter of national interest—as the Congress recog- 
nized nine years ago this month with a substantial com- 
mitment of Federal money and attention under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 1962. That Act, 
and the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, currently 
include more than a dozen categorical grant programs 
in the manpower field, funded in Fiscal 1971 at $1.5 
billion. 

While these efforts procecd from the best of inten- 
tions, they are overcentralized, bureaucratic, remote from 
the people they mean to serve, overguidelined, and far 
less effective than they might be in helping the unskilled 
and the disadvantaged. The reason: by and large, their 
direction does not belong in Federal hands. 

Designing a manpower program that can best deliver 
its intended services starts with the recognition, one, that 
the “job market” is really thousands of interacting but 
separate markets spread all over the economic and geo- 
graphic map of the United States, and two, that the 
“labor force” is actually 87 million individual men and 
women with a wide diversity of training needs. Unider 
the circumstances it makes little sense for Washington to 
dominate decisions on manpower assistance—not when 
50 States and thousands of local government units, each 
in touch with its own territory and close to its own people, 
stand ready to apply their know-how if Washington will 
only help pay the bills. 
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PENALIZING DIVERSITY AND SUBSIDIZING 
BuREAUCRACY 


I recognize that there are many Federal purposes for 
which categorical grants are still the best available ap- 
proach. My Special Revenue Sharing proposals are tar- 
geted specifically at those program areas in which I believe 
the case for local decision is overriding. 

Manpower is an area in which the need to adapt to 
diverse and changing local conditions is especially com- 
pelling, and in which the advantages of local control are 
correspondingly great. 

When nationwide categorical programs are applied to 
diverse job markets, some cities and States may find their 
needs met nicely—but many others, inevitably, will come 
off second best. They will, in effect, be penalized for dif- 
fering from the models according to which Federal pro- 
grams are designed. They find themselves forced into 
funding projects of low local priority ahead of those of 
higher priorities simply because Federal program inflex- 
ibilities mean funding the available ones or none at all. 
Those who suffer as a result are not governmental units 
in the abstract but real people with bills to pay and fam- 
ilies to feed. The injury is compounded when local funds, 
scarce at best, must be set aside to match—in effect, to 
buy into—the Federal money, if the money is not to be 
lost. 

In one respect only do all States and cities fare equally 
under a system of narrow categorical grants: officials of 
all must, as a matter of survival, learn their way through 
a bureaucratic jungle. 

For example: 

—Merely to describe one State’s Federal manpower 
programs in 1970 required a jargon-heavy tome 
1185 pages long. 

—Last fall a businessmen’s group attempting to list 
all the public manpower programs in New York 
City gave up after 44 entries, commenting that 
“attempting to unravel the intricate mass of de- 
tailed data on the individual programs has been an 
exhausting undertaking.” 

—Harried vocational school administrators must cope 
with a 930-page Labor Department manual and 
hundreds of pages more of Federal standards and 
conditions, to meet the requirements of a single pro- 
gram—MDTA institutional training. 


In light of all this, Americans’ discontent with gov- 
ernment is no mystery. The Federal money put to low- 
priority uses, the captive local matching money, the waste 
of time by local officials in threading their way through 
Byzantine administrative tangles—all are unfair: to a 
Nation that deserves a healthy employment market, to 
people out of work who deserve effective job assistance, 
and to taxpayers who deserve a hundred cents worth of 


public benefits on every dollar government takes from 
them. 


To MAKE Goop on A Goop IDEA 


The active Federal commitment to manpower traini 
and development was a good idea in 1962, when Con- 
gress in enacting MDTA expressed concern that “the 
problem of assuring sufficient employment opportunities 
will be compounded by the extraordinarily rapid growth 
of the labor force in the next decade.” It is an even better 
idea today, with the labor force already enlarged by 19 
percent in the nine years since, and with technological 
change still rapid. But one of the great lessons of the dra- 
matic Federal Government growth in the 1960s is that 
even a good idea like this can fall short of its promise if 
the way in which it is carried out runs against the grain 
of the Federal system. By converting the Nation’s man- 
power programs from categorical grants to Special Reve- 
nue Sharing, we can play to the strengths of the Federal 
partnership, teaming Federal dollars with State and local 
decisionmaking. This is the purpose of the Manpower 
Revenue Sharing Act of 1971 which I am proposing 
today. 

WHERE THE Money Goes 


I have proposed that $2 billion be provided for the 
first full year of the Manpower Revenue Sharing Act, 
which would replace the Manpower Development and 
Training Act and manpower provisions of the Economic 
Opportunity Act on January 1, 1972. This represents an 
increase of almost one-third over current levels of funding 
for the affected categorical grants. Since the need for 
job training and other manpower assistance expands as 
the Nation grows, the Act would set no ceiling on future 
appropriations. 

Of this amount provided, 85 percent would be dis- 
tributed to the States and to cities and counties with a 
population of 100,000 or more. Since jobs and workers 
cross city and county lines, bonus funds within the for- 
mula distribution would be awarded to consortia of local 
governments which embrace entire major labor market 
areas. Governments which can agree to act in concert m 
smaller urban areas would also qualify for funds. The re- 
remaining 15 percent would be made available to the 
Secretary of Labor to fund special activities. 

The shared revenues would be allocated by statutory 
formula. Each State or local area’s share would be deter- 
mined by its propotionate number of workers, unem- 
ployed persons and low income adults. 


Wuat ArE MANPOWER PROGRAMS? 


Manpower programs develop job skills. They help the 
unemployed and underemployed, particularly welfare 
recipients and other disadvantaged persons, make the 
transition to better jobs, better pay and higher skill levels. 

An effective program focuses on individual needs and 
available jobs. It embraces a wide range of manpowe 
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activities, providing combinations of services to move 
people toward their employment goals. Authorized man- 
power activities include: 


—recruitment, counseling, testing, placement, and 
follow-up services; 

—classroom instruction in both remedial education 
and occupational skills ; 

—training on the job with both public and private 
employers, aided by manpower subsidies; 

—job opportunities, including work experience and 
short-term employment for special age groups and 
the temporary unemployed, and transitional public 
service employment at all levels of government; 

—ancillary services like child care assistance, reloca- 
tion assistance, and minor health services. 


Decisions on the mix and specifics of State and local 
activities under this broad umbrella would be up to each 
government. However, payments and allowances for in- 
dividuals would be limited to two consecutive years, in 
recognition of the fact that these manpower programs 
are designed not to provide long-term public support but 
rather to assist job seekers in making the transition to 
permanent or better jobs. 


New FLeExiBILiry AND ACCOUNTABILITY 


In keeping with the principles of Special Revenue 
Sharing, State and local governments would be given 
wide discretion in determining how the funds provided 
should be used. 


This manpower program, unlike its predecessors, would 
have no exhaustive volumes of Federal standards to be 
met. There would be no towering piles of Federal pro- 
gram applications to complete and no frustrating delays 
at the Federal level. State and local money now tied down 
by matching requirements and maintenance of effort 
would be freed for spending elsewhere as community 
priorities might dictate. 

Giving State and local officials full power to spend 
Federal manpower funds would sharply increase the 
citizen’s ability to influence how the funds are spent. It 
would make government more responsive to legitimate 
demands for quality services. 

To enhance public accountability for manpower pro- 
grams, State and local governments would be required 
to publish a statement of program objectives and 
Projected uses of funds each year, prior to receiving their 
shared revenues. These statements would include 
information on the area’s economic and labor market 
conditions; targeted client groups; proposed activities; 
wages, allowances and other benefits; manpower agencies 
involved ; and the positions and salaries of the program’s 
administrators. In addition, the statements would review 
the previous year’s programs. 

Both State and local governments would be required 
‘0 publish comments about each other’s program state- 
ments. In particular, they would be responsible for co- 
ordinating and making full use of al! other State and 
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local manpower activities available. After full public 
disclosure and discussion they would be required to pub- 
lish their final program statements for the coming year. 

To increase the information available to the public, the 
Labor Department would publish evaluations of program 
effectiveness. 

The people would have the hard facts needed to hold 
their public officials directly and readily account- 
able for the manner in which manpower programs are 
administered. 

PROGRAMS AND PURPOSES 


Manpower Revenue Sharing is a partnership. Wash- 
ington puts up the purse and sets out the broad purposes 
of authorized spending, while program decisions are 
turned over to the statehouses, county governments and 
city halls. My proposal neither mandates nor termi- 
nates any programs. It provides that the continuation, 
expansion, or modification of each program would be 
determined, as it ought to be, by the test of performance 
alone—and determined by the State or community which 
the program serves. Programs that have proved them- 
selves in practice could be continued with the use of the 
Federal funds provided. Indeed many current categorical 
programs probably would continue and expand in re- 
sponse to local needs once arbitrary Federal restrictions 
were removed. On the other hand, programs whose past 
claims of effectiveness are not justified by the record de- 
serve to be replaced by others more responsive to com- 
munity needs. Vesting the program authority in govern- 
ments close to the people will make it harder for programs 
to coast along on their momentum from year to year, and 
easier to tailor manpower assistance to on-the-scene 
realities. 

THE FEDERAL ROLE 


The special activities financed by the 15 percent of 
manpower funds retained for use by the Secretary of 
Labor would include support and assistance for State and 
local programs through staff training and technical aid, 
through research, and through experimental and demon- 
stration programs to develop new manpower techniques. 

The Department of Labor would also maintain a com- 
prehensive system of labor market information and com- 
puterized job banks to facilitate exchange of information 
among different areas, It would monitor State and local 
programs for fiscal accountability and compile compara- 
tive data on all programs to help the Congress and the 
public assess their effectiveness. 

In addition, the Labor Department would have funds 
to help support certain programs which operate most 
effectively across State and local boundaries. 

This Act, like my other revenue sharing proposals, 
would include rigorous safeguards against all discrimina- 
tion. The legislation I am recommending today stipulates 
that revenue shared and other funds expended by the Sec- 
retary of Labor under this Act would be considered Fed- 
eral financial assistance within the meaning of Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
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MANPOWER Po icy AND PuBLic SERVICE EMPLOYMENT 


One of the most innovative features of my proposed 
Manpower Training Act of 1969 was an automatic “trig- 
ger” which provided more manpower funds when the 
national unemployment rate rose to 4.5 percent or more 
for three consecutive months. 

The Manpower Revenue Sharing Act contains a simi- 
lar feature. Triggered funds would be distributed by 
the Secretary of Labor to areas of high unemploy- 
ment to provide additional training and employment 
opportunities. 

Under such conditions many State and local gov- 
ernments might choose to use these funds to create 
temporary public service jobs to offset the rise in 
unemployment. 

This is an acceptable and appropriate use of triggered 
funds—and of regular shared revenues for manpower 
programs. 

Transitional and short-term public employment can be 
a useful component of the Nation’s manpower policies. 
But public employment not linked to real jobs or not 
devoted to equipping the individual to compete in the 
labor market is only a palliative, not a solution for man- 
power problems. 

Thus, this Act would also provide permanent author- 
ity for public service job creation as part of an overall 
manpower program—but with the proviso that such jobs 
must constitute transitional opportunities. Within a two- 
year period participants must be enabled to move into the 
public employer’s regular payroll, or helped to obtain 
other public or private employment. 

Public jobs created through manpower funds would 
thus be used to develop skills and abilities, with partici- 
pants moving through such positions into permanent 
opportunities. 

Federal funds already support almost 2 million jobs in 
State and local government. When enacted, General Rev- 
enue Sharing may support tens of thousands more. 


Furthermore, last week the administration requested 
Congressional approval for the creation of at least 200,000 
new public jobs for welfare recipients. A part of my wel- 
fare reform proposals, these new jobs would lead to non- 
subsidized employment for welfare recipients for whom 
other jobs are not available. 


Fittinc ProcraAMs To PEOPLE 


This new reliance on local flexibility and local initia- 
tive should benefit citizens and communities across the 
country. For example: 

—This Act would allow city governments to bring job- 
less ghetto residents onto city payrolls in education, 
health, safety and anti-pollution work while prepar- 
ing them to move into permanent jobs. 

—This Act would allow State governments to reach 

out to isolated rural poor people with training and 

job programs shaped to their special needs. 
—This Act would allow county governments to pro- 
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vide skill training and transitional employment to 
welfare recipients to move them toward self-support 
and new dignity. 
It would, in short, allow each State or community to 
fit its programs to its people. 


Looxinc AHEAD 


In August 1969 I submitted the Manpower Training 
Act of 1969. It was one of three key proposals to begin 
reversing the tide of power which for a generation has 
flowed from the States and communities to Washington. 

For over a year the Ninety-First Congress considered 
the proposed new manpower legislation, adding many new 
and creative ideas to our original proposals. Legislation 
was approved by both houses of Congress which entrusted 
important new manpower responsibilities to State and 
local governments. Unfortunately, the final bill also con- 
tained serious flaws, and I was forced to withhold my 
approval from it last December. With this message I am 
fulfilling my pledge then to submit new manpower 
legislation in 1971. 

This bill builds upon the foundation that was laid 
during the last Congress. 

It responds to Governors’ and Mayors’ appeals for 
increased responsibility and increased flexibility. 

It makes manpower programs more readily accountable 
to the clients they serve and the taxpayers who support 
them. 

It recognizes that transitional public service employ- 
ment is an integral part of manpower policy—and places 
no ceiling on its extent within the manpower program. 

It triggers extra Federal funds to counteract periods 
of rising unemployment. 

In summary, this proposal is designed to give more 
effective help to those who need it, and to give Americans 
full return for their tax dollars spent on manpower assist- 
ance in the years ahead—full return in the form of un- 
employment brought down and kept down, and in the 
form of new income and achievement opportunities for 
millions of deserving men and women. 

And its effects could reach far beyond the field of 
manpower: As it gives State and local goverments the 
resources and authority to deal with their problems in a 
single area, it can build the confidence and competence 
of those governments in all areas. As it cuts away the 
layers of bureaucracy that have separated the people 
from one specific exercise of their governing power, # 
can help restore the people’s faith in the democratic 

process generally. Teamed with my other Special and 
General Revenue Sharing proposals, it can help to launch 
the United States on a new era of revolutionary change 
for the better. 
RIcHARD NIXON 
The White House 
March 4, 1971 
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Emergency Board in Railway 
Labor Dispute 
Executive Order 11585. March 4, 1971 


CREATING AN EMERGENCY Boarp To _ INVESTIGATE 
DispuTES BETWEEN CERTAIN CARRIERS REPRE- 
SENTED BY THE NATIONAL RatLway Lasor Con- 
FERENCE AND THE EASTERN, WESTERN AND SOUTH- 
EASTERN CARRIERS’ CONFERENCE COMMITTEES AND 
CERTAIN OF THEIR EMPLOYEES REPRESENTED BY 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD SIGNALMEN 


WHEREAS disputes exist between certain carriers rep- 
resented by the National Railway Labor Conference and 
the Eastern, Western and Southeastern Carriers’ Confer- 
ence Committees, designated in List A attached hereto and 
made a part hereof, and certain of their employees repre- 
sented by tne Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen, a labor 
organization; and 

WuereEAS these disputes have not heretofore been 
adjusted under the provisions of the Railway Labor Act 
as amended; and 

Wuereas these disputes, in the judgment of the 
National Mediation Board, threaten substantially to inter- 
rupt commerce to a degree such as to deprive the country 
of essential transportation service: 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in 
me by section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, as amended 
(45 U.S.C. 160), I hereby create a board of three mem- 
bers, to be appointed by me, to investigate these disputes. 
No member of the board shall be pecuniarily or otherwise 
interested in any organization of railroad employees or 
any carrier. 

The board shall report its findings to the President with 
respect to the disputes within thirty days from the date of 
this order. 

As provided by section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended, from this date and for thirty days after the 
Board has made its report to the President, no change, 
except by agreement, shall be made by the carriers repre- 
sented by the National Railway Labor Conference and the 
Eastern, Western and Southeastern Carriers’ Conference 
Committees, or by their employees represented by the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen, in the conditions 
out of which the disputes arose. 


RiIcHARD NIxoNn 
The White House 


March 4, 1971 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:41 p.m., 
March 4, 1971] 


NoTE: List A, attached to and made a part of the Executive order, 
'§ published in the Federal Register of Saturday, March 6, 1971. 
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Red Cross Month, 1971 
Proclamation 4033. March 4, 1971 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


The highest ideal of mankind is love, and the great chal- 
lenge is to infuse love into the decisions and actions of daily 
living. “Love cannot be a mere abstraction,” the Ameri- 
can religious leader Mary Baker Eddy wrote nearly a 
century ago; we must “make strong demands on love, 
call for active witnesses to prove it, and noble sacrifices 
and grand achievements as its results.” At about the same 
time, her contemporary Clara Barton was founding an 
organization that meets this challenge superbly—the 
American Red Cross. 

Today the hands of the Red Cross reach across the 
Nation and, through the League of Red Cross Societies, 
around the world, to bring relief wherever disaster, dis- 
ease, misfortune, or war causes human suffering. The 
American Red Cross is chartered by Congress but its 
financing is purely voluntary, compelled by compassion 
alone. The success of its vital humanitarian mission rests 
upon generous gifts of time and money from millions of 
Americans. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, and Honorary Chairman 
of the American National Red Cross, do hereby designate 
March 1971, as Red Cross Month, a month when the 
organization will appeal for your active help. I urge every 
American to measure his contribution of dollars and skills 
by the same rule that governs the work of the Red Cross— 
the Golden Rule. 

In Wirness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this fourth day of March, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy-one, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred ninety- 
fifth. 


RICHARD NIxon 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:30 p.m., 
March 4, 1971] 


NOTE: For the President’s memorandum to heads of Executive de- 
partments and agencies urging support of the Red Cross, see the 
following item. 


Red Cross Month, 1971 


The President’s Memorandum for Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies Urging Support of the Red 
Cross. March 4, 1971 


I have today designated March, 1971, as Red Cross 
Month. As President of the United States and Honorary 
Chairman of the American National Red Cross, I extend 
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my personal support to the vital humanitarian activities 
of the Red Cross. I know that all of you as citizens and 
leaders will want to do likewise, and that you will want to 
cooperate in informing every Federal employee and every 
member of the Armed Forces of the many ways through 
which he or she can render service and reap benefits by 
supporting the Red Cross. 

In every community across the Nation, men and women 
who work for the Federal Government or serve in the 
Armed Forces will have opportunities to help the Red 
Cross toward its 1971 national fund goal of $133,978,000, 
or to contribute their services as volunteers, or to take part 
in Red Cross blood donor programs. With your help in 
making them aware of these opportunities, they will, I 
am confident, respond generously. 

Recent efforts of the Red Cross have brought relief to 
victims of Hurricane Celia and of flooding in Puerto Rico. 
Around the world the Red Cross has helped American 
servicemen in Vietnam and 29 other countries; has taken 
a leading role in urging adherence to the Geneva conven- 
tions in the treatment of American prisoners of war in 
North Vietnam; and has ministered to refugees from the 
civil strife in Jordan and from East Pakistan’s cata- 
strophic cyclone. It adds up to a titanic achievement in 
easing human suffering, and summons all of us in the 
Federal Government to set an example for the Nation 
with an outpouring of support during March. 


RicHarp Nixon 


NOTE: For the text of Proclamation 4033, see the preceding item. 


Save Your Vision Week, 1971 
Proclamation 4034. March 4, 1971 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


The greatest tragedy of blindness is that it may be need- 
less. 

Much can be done to preserve sight by regular and 
thorough eye examinations, beginning early in life, and 
by promoting eye safety on the job, in schools, and at 
home. 

Early detection can prevent glaucoma and prompt 
treatment can restore the vision lost because of cataracts. 
Healthy tissue can be transplanted to restore sight. 

On the other hand, there are many causes of blindness 
or visual disability that science cannot yet prevent or treat. 
Only research can provide the answers to visual problems 
such as disorders of the retina, inherited vision defects, 
and blindness from long-standing diabetes. 

The Federal Government conducts and supports such 
research in the recently established National Eye Institute 
of the National Institutes of Health and in laboratories 
across the Nation. This effort by the Government com- 
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plements the many excellent activities of private and vol- 
untary groups in supporting research and in providing 
services to the blind and visually handicapped. 

In an effort to make Americans better aware of how 
sight may be preserved, the Congress by a joint resolu- 
tion approved December 30, 1963 (77 Stat. 629), re. 
quested the President to proclaim the first week in March 
of each year as Save Your Vision Week. 

Now, THereForE, I, RicHarp Nrxon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby proclaim the 
week of March 7, 1971, as Save Your Vision Week; and 
I invite appropriate officials of State and local govern. 
ments to issue similar proclamations. 

I call upon all our citizens to join in this observance by 
learning how visual disabilities may be prevented and by 
seeking professional attention for themselves and their 
families for vision problems. I also encourage them, and 
the communications media, the health care professions, 
and other interested organizations, to support research 
aimed at conquering those diseases and conditions against 
which we now have no defense. 

In Wrrness WuHeEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this fourth day of March, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy-one, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred ninety-fifth. 


RIcHARD Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:30 p.m, 
March 4, 1971] 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
MARCH 4, 1971 


The President’s Meeting With Reporters To Answer 
Questions on Foreign Policy. 


THE PresweENt. Won’t you be seated, please. 
Mr. Cormier. 


Rate or U.S. Troop WirHDRAWALS 


Q. Are any of the difficulties that the South Vietnamese 
Army have encountered in Laos in recent weeks going to 
cause you to slow down the rate of American troop with- 
drawals? 

Tue Present. No. As a matter of fact what has 
already been accomplished in Laos at this time has insured 
even more the plan for withdrawal of American troops. I 
will make another announcement in April as I have pre 
viously indicated. And the disruption of the supply lines 
of the enemy through Laos, which has now occurred for 3 
weeks, has very seriously damaged the enemy’s ability to 
wage effective action against our remaining forces in Viet- 
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nam and assures even more the success of our troop with- 
drawal program. 

One other point that has been assured. I just had a 
report from General Abrams today with regard to the 
performance of the South Vietnamese. You ‘ladies and 
gentlemen will recall that at the time of Cambodia I 
pointed out that the South Vietnamese Army had come 
of age. But then they were fighting side by side with 
American ground forces. Now in southern Laos and also in 
Cambodia, the South Vietnamese on the ground by them- 
selves are taking on the very best units that the North 
Vietnamese can put in the field. 

General Abrams tells me that in both Laos and in 
Cambodia his evaluation after 3 weeks of fighting is that— 
to use his terms—the South Vietnamese by themselves 
can hack it, and they can give a better account of them- 
selves even than the North Vietnamese units. This means 
that our withdrawal program, our Vietnamization pro- 
gram is a success, and can continue on schedule, and we 
trust even ahead of schedule, assuming that there is more 
progress in Laos. 


Poticy CONCERNING ACTION IN NortH VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, this is a question that you addressed 
yourself to at your last news conference, but I’d like to ask 
it again in view of the fact that President Thieu has pub- 
licly said several times, has publicly raised the possibility 
of South Vietnamese forces invading North Vietnam. 
Would the United States support such an invasion of 
North Vietnam by the South Vietnamese? 

Tue Present. Mr. Risher, I think it is important to 
restate the answer that I gave at the last news conference, 
because you will recall that was in the office where only 
you ladies and gentlemen who regularly cover the White 
House were present, and the television audience did not 
hear the answer. 

To restate it completely, let me break it down into its 
component parts. First, the question is, what will Presi- 
dent Thieu in South Vietnam do? The second question 
is, what will the United States do? And, third, what might 
we do together? Now, on the first question, President 
Thieu has stated that he would consider the necessity of 
invading North Vietnam. Let’s look at his position. There 
are no South Vietnamese in North Vietnam. There are 

100,000 North Vietnamese in South Vietnam and they’ve 
already killed over 200,000 South Vietnamese. Therefore, 
President Thieu has to take the position that unless the 
North Vietnamese leave South Vietnam alone, he has to 
consider the possibility of going against the North. That is 
his position, and I’m not going to speculate on what posi- 
tion he might take in the future, in order to defend him- 
self, the right of self-defense, in view of the fact that he is 
being attacked, he is not attacking North Vietnam. 

The second part of the question deals with what we will 
do. And there, as you will recall, I stated that American 
Policy is that we will have no ground forces in North 
Vietnam, in Cambodia, or in Laos, except, of course, for 
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rescue teams which go in for American fliers or for pris- 
oners of war where we think there is an opportunity in that 
case. 

On the other hand, I have stated on 10 different occa- 
sions, usually, and before press conferences in which you 
ladies and gentlemen have participated, that in two 
respects we would use airpower against the North. One, 
that we would attack those missile sites that fired at our 
planes, and we have been doing that. We will continue to 
do that. 

Second, that if I determined that increased infiltration 
from North Vietnam endangered our remaining forces in 
South Vietnam at a time we were withdrawing, that I 
would order attacks on the supply routes, on the infiltra- 
tion routes, on the military complexes, and I have done 
that in the past. And I shall do so again if I determine 
that such activities by North Vietnam may endanger our 
remaining forces in South Vietnam, particularly as we are 
withdrawing. 

Now, the third question is this one—whether or not the 
United States, through its airpower, might support a 
South Vietnamese operation against North Vietnam. And 
the answer to that is that no such plan is under considera- 
tion in this Government. 


NortTH VIETNAMESE ANTIAIRCRAFT MISSILES 


Q. Mr. President, on the subject of enemy missiles, the 
North Vietnamese seem to be using more and perhaps a 
different type of missile shooting at American planes sup- 
porting the Laos operation. 

I’m wondering if this is of unusual alarm to you and if 
you have any special retaliation other than bombing that 
you intend to take? 

Tue Presment. We are following that very closely, 
and it is not unusually alarming. We expect the enemy to 
improve its capabilities just as we improve ours. And we 
are prepared to take the protective reaction measures 
which will deal very effectively with it. But I can say it 
will not be tit for tat. 

Mr. Horner. 


Tue PRESWENT’S FoREIGN Po.icy ADVISERS 


Q. In view of recent remarks by Senators Symington 
and Fulbright, can you define for us the roles and the 
relative influence in the formulation of foreign policy of 
Secretary of State Rogers and of Dr. Kissinger? 

Tue Present. Well, Mr. Horner, you’ve been around 
Washington even a little longer than I have and, as I am 
sure you will agree, this game of trying to divide the Presi- 
dent from his Secretary of State or to create a conflict 
between the Secretary of State and whoever happens to 
be the President’s Adviser for National Security Affairs 
has been going on for as long as I can remember, and I 
understand it’s been on long before I got here. 

I think that Senator Symington’s attack upon the Sec- 
retary frankly was a cheap shot. I say that not in condem- 
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nation of him for making the statement, but I say it only 
because he knows the relationship between Secretary 
Rogers and me. He knows that Secretary Rogers is my 
oldest and closest friend in the Cabinet. I have known 
him for 24 years. 

I not only respect his ability and take his advice in the 
field of foreign policy; I also ask his advice and often take 
it in many domestic concerns as well. He is the foreign 
policy adviser for the President. He is the chief foreign 
policy spokesman for the President. He participates in 
every decision that is made by the President of the United 
States. He will continue to participate in those decisions. 

Now, the role of Dr. Kissinger is a different one. He is 
the White House Adviser to the President. He covers not 
only foreign policy but national security policy; the coor- 
dination of those policies. He also gives me advice, just 
as Secretary Laird gives me advice in matters of defense. 
I would say that I respect his advice as well. 

As to whether either Secretary Rogers or Dr. Kissinger 
is the top adviser, as to who is on first, the answer to that, 
of course, is very simply that the Secretary of State is 
always the chief foreign policy adviser and the chief for- 
eign policy spokesman of the administration. 

At the same time, the Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs does advise the President, and 
I value his advice very much. 


U.S. Troops in SoutH VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, there is some feeling in this city 
and perhaps around the country that you are trying to 
prepare the American people for the possibility that be- 
tween 50,000 and 100,000 American troops will still have 
to be in South Vietnam by election time next year. 

Is that true? 

THE PresweEnt. I really can’t tell you what the feel- 
ing is in this city. I can tell you what my own plans are. 

We are for a total withdrawal of all American forces 
on a mutual basis. As far as those forces are concerned, 
I have stated in this press conference that Gene Risher 
referred to a moment ago, I have stated, however, that 
as long as there are American POW’s—and there are 
1,600 Americans * in North Vietnam jails under very dif- 
ficult circumstances at the present time—as long as there 
are American POW’s in North Vietnam we will have to 
maintain a residual force in South Vietnam. That is the 
least that we can negotiate for. 

As far as our goal is concerned, our goal is to get all 
Americans out of Vietnam as soon as we can by nego- 
tiation if possible and through our withdrawal program 
and Vietnamization program if necessary. 

Now, as to when we will have them out, I will make 
the announcements in due time. I have another one com- 
ing in April, and I will be making other announcements. 


*The White House Press Secretary later stated that the figure 
cited by the President referred to those who are prisoners of war or 
missing in action in Southeast Asia. 


And I think the record will be a pretty good one when 
we've concluded. 
Mr. Bailey. 


U.S. Ar Support oF SoutH VIETNAM 


Q. Sir, in speaking of the potentialities of action against 
North Vietnam, you were talking on the third point about 
the possibility of American air support for a South Viet. 
namese attack. You said that no such plan is under con- 
sideration in this Government. Can you go any further 
than that, or is that all you wish to say about it? 

The Preswent. Mr. Bailey, I can say further that no 
such plan has ever been suggested by President Thieu to 
us. None has been considered, and none is under 
consideration. 

I’m not going to go further than that, except to state 
what I did state in that press conference where you also 
were present again, that the test as to what the United 
States will do in North Vietnam, in any event, will always 
be not what happens to forces of South Vietnam, but it 
will be whether or not the President as Commander in 
Chief considers that. North Vietnamese activities are 
endangering or may endanger the American forces as we 
continue to withdraw. 

It is then and only then that I will use airpower against 
military complexes on the borders of North Vietnam. 


Troop WITHDRAWAL PROPOSAL 


Q. Sir, if all of the North Vietnamese troops were to be 
withdrawn from South Vietnam, would we still insist that 
American troops could not be withdrawn until North 
Vietnamese troops also left Cambodia and Laos? 

Tue Preswent. The proposal we have made, Mr. 
terHorst, is, of course, for a Southeast Asia settlement, 
one in which the North Vietnamese troops—there are 
40,000, approximately, as you know, in Cambodia, 
there are now approximately, by latest estimate, 90,000 to 
100,000 in Laos and, of course, there are 100,000 or 
so in South Vietnam. It is a one-package situation. 

As far as we are concerned, that is the proposal and 
that is the one that we will stick by in Paris. 


Cuna Po.icy 


Q. In your foreign policy report, you invited better 
relations with Communist China, which is being inter- 
preted in Taiwan, I believe, with a little bit of appre- 
hension. Are you actually moving toward a two-China 
policy? 

Tuer Preswent. I understand the apprehension m 
Taiwan, but I believe that that apprehension insofar as 
Taiwan’s continued existence and as its continued mem- 
bership in the United Nations is not justified. You will 
also have noted that in my foreign policy report I said 
that we stood by our defense commitments to Taiwan, 
that Taiwan, which has a larger population than two 
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thirds of all of the United Nations, could not and would 
not be expelled from the United Nations as long as we 
had anything to say about it, and that as far as our at- 
titude toward Communist China was concerned that that 
would be governed by Communist China’s attitude 
toward us. 

In other words, we would like to normalize relations 
with all nations in the world. There has, however, been 
no receptivity on the part of Communist China. But 
under no circumstances will we proceed with a policy 
of normalizing relations with Communist China if the 
cost of that policy is to expel Taiwan from the family of 
nations. 

Mr. Lisagor. 


Troop WITHDRAWAL GOALS 


Q. You said also in your foreign policy report, that even 
if the North Vietnamese negotiate seriously in Paris, there 
will be serious problems left in Laos and Cambodia, and 
that on the battlefield there would be some hard options to 
be made about deploying allied troops. Could you clarify 
those statements, because it suggests that we’re going to 
be there a much longer time than your earlier answer did. 

Tue PresipenT. Well, Mr. Lisagor, our goal is a com- 
plete American withdrawal from Cambodia, Laos, and 
South Vietnam. As you know, that is the proposal I 
made on October 7th [1970]. I made it, however, on a 
mutual basis, that we would withdraw, but that the 
North Vietnamese would withdraw at the same time. 

Now, as to what happens after we withdraw, we can- 
not guarantee that North and South Vietnam will not 
continue to be enemies. We cannot guarantee that there 
will not continue to be some kind of guerrilla activities 
in Laos or even in Cambodia. As far as our own goal is 
concerned, our proposal is clear and we ask the enemy to 
consider it: A mutual withdrawal of forces, our forces 
and theirs. If that happens, we will be glad to withdraw, 
and then these other nations will have to see whether or 
not they can handle their own affairs. 


Mr. Theis. 


EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE 


Q. Do you see any limit on the exercise of executive 
privilege? 

Tue Present. The matter of executive privilege is 
one that—it always depends on which side you’re on. I 
well recall—and, Mr. Theis, you were covering me at 
the time when I was a Member of the House—that I 
raised serious questions as a member of an investigating 
committee about the executive privilege that was at that 
time, looking back in retrospect, properly insisted upon by 
President Truman. And, as President, I believe that exec- 
utive privilege is essential for the orderly processes of 
government. 

Now, let me just point out, however, what it does not 
cover. I was very surprised to note the suggestion the 
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Secretary of State was not available enough for testimony. 
I checked it out. Over the past 2 years, State Department 
officials have testified 499 times before the House and the 
Senate. The Secretary of State himself has testified per- 
sonally 14 times in 1969 and 15 times in 1970. He has had 
167 private meetings in addition to all that with indi- 
vidual Senators or in groups of Senators at the State 
Department or at his home. As a matter of fact, I don’t 
know how he’s had time to talk to me with all the time 
he is talking to the Congress. 


U.S. ACTION AND THE OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


Q. Mr. President, you said earlier that there will have 
to be a residual force staying in South Vietnam as long as 
the North Vietnamese continue to hold prisoners. 

You’ve also said on previous occasions that you will 
not hesitate to take any strong action in order to protect 
whatever troops remain in South Vietnam, whatever of 
our troops remain in South Vietnam. 

Does this, in effect, mean that despite your Vietnamiza- 
tion plan that you will have to have, in a sense, an indefi- 
nite commitment to South Vietnam with troops there 
indefinitely determined only by Hanoi and their actions? 

THE Present. I would suggest that you ladies and 
gentlemen all have always pretty much underestimated 
what I am capable of doing in terms of withdrawing forces 
and so forth. 

Let me just put it all in perspective, as I can. We have 
had a great deal of discussion about Laos at the last press 
conference and I can see that it’s still an interest here, 
and the question of Cambodia still troubles many of you. 

I recall at the time that we went into Cambodia, and all 
of you out there looking on television will remember what 
I said, I said the purpose of our going into Cambodia was 
to cut American casualties and to ensure the success of our 
withdrawal program. 

Many of the members of the press disagreed with me. 
They thought that was not an accurate description of 
what would happen. They were entitled to that view. 
Night after night, after I announced the decision to go 
into Cambodia, on television it was indicated that that 
decision would have the opposite effect; that it would 
increase American casualties and that it would mean 
that it would prolong the war. 

Now we can look at it in retrospect. Casualties are one- 
half of what they were before Cambodia and our with- 
drawal program has continued and actually we were able 
to step it up some during the last of 1970. 


Now, in Laos, the purpose of the Laotian operation 
was the same as that of the Cambodian operation. This 
time no American ground forces, only American air- 
power. 

I said then, and I repeat now, the purpose is not to 
expand the war into Laos; the purpose is to save Ameri- 
can lives, to guarantee the continued withdrawal of our 
own forces, and to increase the ability of the South Viet- 
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namese to defend themselves without our help, which 
means, of course, their ability to help our Vietnamiza- 
tion program and our own withdrawal program. 

Now, I realize that night after night for the past 3 
weeks on television there is a drumbeat of suggestion, not 
from all but from some commentators. And I can under- 
stand why they disagree, from the same ones who said that 
Cambodia wouldn’t work, that this isn’t going to work. 

Well, I had analyzed the thing very carefully when I 
made the decision. I have had reports all day today from 
Genera] Abrams and, speaking today, I can say there’s 
some hard fighting ahead, but the decision to go into 
Laos, I think, was the right decision. It will reduce Amer- 
ican casualties. The 200,000 rounds of ammunition, the 
2,000 heavy and light guns that have already been cap- 
tured and destroyed, the 67 tanks that have been de- 
stroyed are not going to be killing Americans. 

And, most significant, I checked the flow of supplies 
down the trails from the area in which the North Viet- 
namese and the South Vietnamese are engaged. And 
General Abrams reports that there’s been a 55 percent 
decrease in truck traffic south into South Vietnam, which 
means that those trucks that do not go South will not 
carry the arms and the men that will be killing Americans. 

Now, we can all, of course, here in a press conference— 
we can debate as to whether or not my view of it is right 
or the rest. I hope for the good of the country mine is, 
and if it is right, what you say now doesn’t make any 
difference. 


I am only suggesting while the jury is still out, remem- 
ber the purpose of this, like the purpose of Cambodia, 
is to reduce American forces, to reduce our casualties. 
And I should point out that that’s exactly what this ad- 
ministration has done. We’ve kept every promise that 
we’ve made. We’ve reduced our forces. We have reduced 
our casualties. We’re going to continue to reduce our 
forces, and we are getting out of Vietnam in a way that 
Vietnam will be able to defend itself. 

Mr. Healy. 


KiwnapPep U.S. AIRMEN IN TuRKEY 


Q. Mr. President, terrorists in Turkey have kidnaped 
four of our fliers and are holding them for $400,000 
ransom. Do you think the Turkish Government should 
negotiate with the terrorists and is there anything that 
you think we can or should do in a situation like this? 

THE PRESWENT. Mr. Healy, we’ve had that situation 
with several other governments. And I would not suggest 
that the Turkish Government negotiate on this matter 
because I believe that’s a decision that that Government 
must make, having in mind its own internal situation. 

Mr. Semple. 


THE Muwp.te East 


Q. Mr. President, if I may turn to the Middle East just 
for a minute. The Arabs have reportedly agreed to sign a 


peace treaty with Israel in exchange for certain with. 
drawals by Israel from territory occupied in 1967. Is it 
not now time for the Israelis to make some concessions of 
their own and will you be asking them publicly or privately 
to do so? 

THE Present. Mr. Semple, as you well know, be- 
cause you're sophisticated in this area, the question there 
is whether or not the United States will impose a settle- 
ment in the Mideast, and the answer is no. We will do 
everything that we can to urge the parties to talk. And, 
incidentally, when we talk about the problems in the Mid- 
east, let it not go unnoted that we’ve made some progress, 
There was 4 years of fighting up until August of last year, 
and for 7 months no guns have fired in the Mideast. That 
is progress of a kind. 

We hope that the cease-fire either by agreement or 
de facto will be extended. We hope that the Israelis and 
the Egyptians and, for that matter the Jordanians, will 
continue some kind of discussion. As far as imposing a 
settlement, however, we can only say that we can make 
suggestions, but we are going to have to depend upon 
the parties concerned to reach an agreement. 

And we, of course, will be here to see that the balance 
of power is maintained in the Mideast which we will 
continue to do. Because if that balance changes that could 
bring on war. And also we are prepared, as I’ve indicated, 
to join other major powers including the Soviet Union 
in guaranteeing any settlement that is made, which would 
give Israel the security of its borders that it might not get 
through geographical acquisition. 


ComMMUNIST CHINA AND THE U.N. 


Q. May I ask you, sir, wher you said earlier about 
Communist China—at least you were not perfectly clear 
about your position on Communist China, about seat- 
ing in the United Nations. Somebody asked you if you 
would favor a two-China policy, but you were not com- 
pletely clear about that. Could you say, sir, if Taiwan 
maintained its position on the Security Council, if it 
maintained its position in the United Nations, if you 
would favor seating Communist China. 

Tue Presipent. That’s a moot question at this time, 
because Communist China or the People’s Republic of 
China, which I understand stirred up people in Tai- 
wan—because that is the official name of the country— 
but Communist China refuses even to discuss the matter. 
Therefore, it would not be appropriate for me to suggest 
what we might agree to when Communist China takes 
the position that they will have no discussion whatever 
until Taiwan gets out. And we will not start with that 
kind of a proposition. Mr. Warren? 


STRATEGIC ARMS LIMITATION TALKS 


Q. Mr. President, a few months back, you were quite 
optimistic about the successful conclusion of SALT talks. 
Are you less optimistic now? 
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Tue PRESIDENT. I am just as optimistic now as I was 
then about the eventual success. As you will note from our 
world policy report, the two great super-powers now have 
nuclear parity. Neither can gain an advantage over the 
other if the other desires to see to it that that does not 
occur. Now, under these circumstances, therefore, it is in 
the interest of both powers to negotiate some kind of limi- 
tation, limitation on offensive and defensive weapons. We 
will be stating a position on that on March 15 when the 
new talks begin in Vienna. As far as when an agreement 
is reached, I will not indicate optimism or pessimism. As 
far as the eventuality of an agreement, my belief is that 
the seriousness of the talks, the fact that there are great 
forces, the danger of war, the escalating costs, and the fact 
that neither power can gain an advantage over the others, 
I think that this means that there will be an agreement 
eventually between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

Yes, sir? 

Q. On both offensive and defensive weapons? 

Tue PresmenrT. I should add that I know that the 
suggestion has been made that we might negotiate a sepa- 
rate agreement on defensive weapons alone. We reject that 
proposal. We will negotiate an agreement that is not com- 
prehensive but it must include offensive as well as defen- 
sive weapons, some mix. 


Mr. Kaplow. 
Troop WITHDRAWAL SCHEDULE 


Q. Mr. President, I'd like to go back for a moment 
to your first answer in which you said that what’s hap- 
pened in Laos has already assured more troop with- 
drawals. 

Were you saying that on the basis of what you ob- 
viously consider a success in the Laotian operation will 
allow you to withdraw American troops at at least the 
present rate, twelve and a half thousand men a month 
for 12 months? 

Tue Present. What I am saying, Mr. Kaplow, is 
that our troop withdrawal schedule will go forward at 
least at the present rate. It will go forward for at least 
the present rate. 


And when I make the announcement in April, that, 
of course, will cover several months in advance. More 
important, however, is the troop withdrawal schedule for 
next year because, as you will note in my foreign policy 
report, at least the oral report I made, I pointed out that 
the Laotian operation this year would save American 
lives, save American lives by destroying or capturing 
equipment that otherwise might move into I Corps where 
a number of Americans are located. And that next year 
it would serve to guarantee the continued success of our 
withdrawal program. 

The more that the disruption of the complex of trails 
leading from North Vietnam to South Vietnam occurs 
in the operation now being conducted on the ground by 
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the South Vietnamese in southern Laos—the more that 
that occurs, the more successful that it is, the greater the 
possibility that the United States may be able to increase 
the rate of its troop withdrawal. 


I’m not prepared to make that decision yet, but we 
can say at this time the troop withdrawal will continue 
at its present level. I can say, incidentally, that even since 
the Laotian operation began, with all the news, 10,000 
Americans have come home in this period. 

FRANK CorMieR (Associated Press). Thank you, Mr. 
President. 


NOTE: President Nixon’s fourteenth news conference was held at 
9 p.m. on Thursday, March 4, 1971, in the East Room at the White 
House. The news conference was broadcast on radio and television. 


National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education 


Announcement of Appointment of Six Members of the 
Council. March 5, 1971 


The President today announced the appointment of six 
persons to be members of the National Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education for terms expiring January 17, 
1974. The appointees are: 


Lowe tt A. Burkett, of Falls Church, Va., executive director, 
American Vocational Association, Washington, D.C. Mr. 
Burkett, who was first appointed to the Council January 17, 
1969, is being reappointed. 

FrRaNK CANNizzaro, of Valley Stream, N.Y., trustee and business 
manager, Local 210, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Valley Stream, N.Y. He succeeds Jack Michie, term expired. 

Mrs. Joserx Coors, of Golden, Colo., civic and community leader, 
Golden, Colo. She succeeds Robert Worthington, term expired. 

Wrt1am GeELLMAN, of Chicago, IIl., executive director, Jewish 
Vocational Service, Chicago, Ill. He succeeds Charles Nichols, 
term expired. 

Duane R. Lunp, of Staples, Minn., superintendent of schools, 
Staples, Minn. He succeeds Richard Allen, term expired. 
DeELFINo Va.peEz, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., admissions counselor, 
Technical Vocational Institute, Albuquerque, N. Mex. He suc- 

ceeds Michael Alaird, term expired. 


The President also announced the designation of Law- 
rence F. Davenport of Flint, Mich., as Chairman of the 
Council. Davenport, who is a consultant for the Educa- 
tional Trainers Systems Corporation and a lecturer at the 
University of Michigan in Flint, was appointed a member 
of the Council on July 17, 1970, for a term expiring Jan- 
uary 17, 1973. 

The Council was created under title I of the Voca- 
tional Amendments Act of 1968 to review vocational edu- 
cation programs at the post-secondary and adult ‘levels. 
The 21-member panel directs its reviews at determining 
the extent of duplication of separate vocational education 
programs in given geographic areas. They report annually 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Special Revenue Sharing for Urban 
Community Development 


The President’s Message to the Congress. 
March 5, 1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 


As the size of Federal programs for renewing our cities 
has grown in recent years, so has the evidence of their 
basic defects. Plagued by delay and duplication, by waste 
and rigidity, by inconsistency and irrationality, Federal 
grant-in-aid programs for urban development have sim- 
ply not achieved the purposes for which they were estab- 
lished. Sometimes, they have even worked to complicate 
and extend the very problems they were designed to 
remedy. 

The time has come for us to stop merely giving more 
money to these programs and to begin giving more 
thought to them. That is why I am proposing today two 
new instruments for renewing and rebuilding our cities. 
One is a new plan of Special Revenue Sharing for Urban 
Community Development. The other is a new program 
of Planning and Management Assistance for State and 
local governments which will benefit both urban and 
rural areas. 


GrowInc NEEDS AND GRrRowiNc ExPENDITURES 


The Federal Government’s first significant involve- 
ment in community development came with the passage 
of the Housing Act of 1949, which established as a na- 
tional goal the realization of “a decent home and a suit- 
able living environment for every American fam- 
ily. . . .” We were already a nation of cities when that 
legislation was passed. In the two decades since that time 
we have become even more highly urbanized. 

In 1950, some 56 percent of our population lived in 
metropolitan areas; today the comparable figure is almost 
69 percent. The recent Census shows that three-fourths 
of our population growth in the last ten years came in 
metropolitan areas, especially in the suburbs which grew 
by more than 25 percent. 

This concentration of population growth in already 
crowded areas in not a trend that we wish to perpetuate. 
This administration would prefer a more balanced growth 
pattern—and we are taking a number of steps to encour- 
age more development and settlement in the less densely 
populated areas of our country. But this does not mean 
that we will avoid or slight the challenge of the cities and 
the suburbs. This is a highly metropolitan nation. It must 
have an effective strategy for meeting metropolitan prob- 
lems. 


As those problems have mounted in recent years we 
have often responded by creating more programs and by 
spending more money. Since 1949, we have committed 
more than $10 billion to those urban development pro- 
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grams which I would consolidate into this Special Rey. 
enue Sharing Program. We will commit almost three 
times as much money to these programs this year as we 
did six years ago. While a number of good things have 
been accomplished with this money, the returns have 
still fallen far short of even the most reasonable expecta- 
tions. 

On every hand we see the results of this failure: a 
sorely inadequate supply of housing and community facili- 
ties, vast wastelands of vacant and decaying buildings, 
acre upon acre of valuable urban renewal land lying 
empty and fallow, and an estimated 24 million Americans 
still living in substandard housing. Many of our central 
cities—once symbols of vitality and opportunity—have 
now become places of disillusion and decay. As many 
suburban neighborhoods have grown older, they, too, 
have begun to deteriorate and to take on the problems 
of the central cities. Even some of the newest suburban 
“subdivisions,” planned and developed in a shortsighted, 
haphazard manner, are not prepared to provide essential 
public services to their growing populations. They are 
already on their way to becoming the slums of tomorrow. 

It is a sad and ironic fact that even as America has 
become a more highly urbanized nation, its cities have 
become less attractive and their governments less able to 
deal with their problems. Federal assistance has failed to 
reverse these trends and frequently it has compounded 
them. 


PrRoBLEMS WITH THE PRESENT SYSTEM 


Just what is it that is wrong with our present svstem of 
Federal aid? There are two basic problems. First, Federal 
assistance is excessively fragmented—it is channeled 
through many separate and independent grant programs. 
Second, spending under each of these programs is exces- 
sively controlled at the Federal level. 


1. Fragmentation. The present system of categorical 
grants-in-aid has grown up over the years by bits and by 
pieces. As each new goal or concern was articulated, new 
categorical programs were set up. Conventional urban 
renewal was begun in 1949 to help acquire and clear land 
in deteriorating areas and plan for its development. Other 
specialized urban renewal programs followed which 
focused on the demolition of unsafe structures, on making 
interim repairs in neighborhoods which were scheduled 
for renewal, and on helping localities enforce their own 
housing codes. In 1968 a new Neighborhood Development 
Program was established for funding urban renewal pro}- 
ects on a year-by-year basis rather than through commit- 
ments extending many years into the future. 

Other programs were also created over the years for a 
variety of other purposes, including the rehabilitation of 
private buildings and the construction of water and sewer 
facilities and other public works. The tangle of separate 
Federal programs became so frustrating that when a new 
Model Cities program was added in 1966, it was expressly 
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designed to provide general, flexible support for coordi- 
nated development programs, though only in a limited 
number of targeted areas. 

The proliferation of separate grant programs has cre- 
ated a difficult situation for local governments that wish 
to utilize Federal development money. For each commu- 
nity must now make a series of separate applications to a 
series of Federal officials for a series of separate grants, 
each of which must be spent for a stipulated purpose— 
and for nothing else. Ideally, all of these grants should fit 
into a single comprehensive development program, tai- 
lored to each community’s particular needs. But it is 
extremely difficult for any community to create an over- 
all strategy for development when each element in that 
strategy must be negotiated separately by officials who 
cannot be sure about the outcome of all the other nego- 
tiations. 

To make things even worse, some of these Federal pro- 
grams require local communities to work through semi- 
autonomous local officials—often bypassing the elected 
local leaders. Thus, even if one leader, a mayor, for ex- 
ample, does manage to create a comprehensive develop- 
ment plan for the money he controls, he is often unable 
to include in his plan that Federal assistance which goes 
directly to an urban renewal agency or a local sanitary 
district. Often, mayors are unable even to calculate the 
overall level of Federal development aid that is coming 
into their communities. 

These categorical programs, in other words, are sepa- 
rated not only on the giving end in Washington, but also 
on the receiving end in the local community. And there 
is no one, anywhere, who can plan so that all the various 
parts will fit into a comprehensive whole. 

The fragmentation which afflicts the planning process 
continues after the grants are made. Each program is sur- 
rounded by its own wall of regulations and restrictions and 
coordination between programs is often very difficult. 
Sometimes programs work at cross-purposes and some- 
times they needlessly duplicate one another. For example, 
the Federal Government, working through two different 
agencies, has been known to fund two different local au- 
thorities to build two sewer systems to serve the same 
neighborhood. 

The inflexibility of the present system often means that 
money cannot be used where the need for money is 
greatest. If a city suddenly finds that it must put in new 
street lights, it cannot use funds that are earmarked for 
demolition or rehabilitation. Geographic restrictions are 
also a problem. Money for an urban renewal project 
which has been approved for one carefully defined neigh- 
borhood, for example, cannot be used at a closely related 
site just across the street, if that street happens to be the 
boundary of the renewal area. 

The result of these fragmented and inflexible grant 
Programs has been a highly irrational pattern of develop- 
ment in many urban communities. Rather than focusing 
and concentrating resources in a coordinated assault on 


a common problem, the categorical grant system works 
to divide and scatter those resources and severely to di- 
minish their impact. 

2. Federal Control. The first major problem, fragmen- 
tation, concerns what happens among various grant pro- 
grams. The second major problem concerns what happens 


within each program as a result of excessive Federal 
control. 


Almost all of our present development grant programs 
require a local community to file an extensive application 
with Federal authorities who, if they approve the plan, 
will then pay out available money on a project-by-project 
basis. Because competition between localities for limited 
Federal dollars is most intense, local officials are highly 
motivated to meet both the formal requirements and the 
informal preferences of Federal officials as they file their 
applications. And since Federal monitoring often con- 
tinues after the funds are approved, local decisions in- 
evitably continue to reflect Federal viewpoints. 


But what is gained by these requirements? There is 
simply no good reason why a Federal official should have 
to approve in advance a local community’s decision about 
the shape a new building will have or where a new street 
will run or on what corner it will put a new gas station. 
Yet that is precisely the kind of matter that now must be 
reviewed at the Federal level. In one case, in fact, the 
Federal reviewer actually turned down a grant application 
because the architect had included an eight-sided building 
in his design and the Federal regulations did not spe- 
cifically allow for funding octagonal buildings. 


“isions about the development of a local community 
should reflect local preferences and meet local needs. No 
group of remote Federal officials—however talented and 
sincere—can effectively tailor each local program to the 
wide variety of local conditions which exists in this highly 
diversified land. The only way that can be done is by 
bringing more tailors into the act, tailors who are elected 
to make sure that the suit fits the customer. 

While little is gained by inordinate Federal involve- 
ment; a great deal can be lost. Excessive Federal influ- 
ence can work to limit the variety and diversity of devel- 
opment programs—which means that the opportunity to 
experiment with new techniques and to learn from a wide 
range of experiences is also limited. Because little decisions 
tend to drive out bigger ones, the present arrangements 
give the Federal Government less opportunity to focus on 
the questions it can answer best. And even under the best 
of circumstances, excessive Federal control results in mas- 
sive inefficiency and intolerable delays. 

I looked recently at some of the applications that com- 
munities have submitted for certain urban development 
funds. One of them was two and a half feet high. I am 
told that Federal participation in any given urban re- 
newal project now involves almost 300 separate proced- 
ural steps. No wonder it now takes an average of three 
years for an urban renewal plan to be developed and 
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accepted and an average of ten years before a project is 
completed. 

One result of such delays is a particularly troubling 
urban problem which is known as “planner’s blight.” It 
often sets in between the time a Federal renewal project 
is announced and the time it is actually started. During 
this interval, a neighborhood frequently stagnates. Since 
they have been marked for eventual destruction, streets 
and parks and buildings are allowed to fall into disrepair. 
Residents and businesses move away and no one moves in 
to replace them. As the quality of life declines in one 
area, surrounding neighborhoods—which have not been 
marked for renewal—can also be adversely affected. Thus 
a program which was set up to cure a problem, can act- 
ually work to make that problem worse, particularly for 
the poorer residents of the neighborhood who are often 
unable to receive relocation assistance until the project 
actually begins. 

“Planner’s blight” is one dramatic result of Federal 
red tape. But there are many other costs as well. Instead 
of focusing their time and their resources and their tal- 
ents on meeting local needs, city officials must concentrate 
on pleasing Washington. They must learn to play a ter- 
rible game called “grantsmanship,” in which the winners 
are those who understand the rules and intricacies of the 
Federal bureaucracy rather than those who understand 
the problem that needs to be solved. Many local govern- 
ments now feel they must hire experts who have spe- 
cialized in grantsmanship to carry on their dealings with 
Washington. Additional distortions in local efforts occur 
when local resources are diverted from higher priority 
programs in order to provide the matching funds which 
are needed to qualify for many Federal grants. 

Deprived of the freedom and the tools to undertake 
broad programs of renewal and development in their 
jurisdictions, local officials grow more and more frus- 
trated. And so do local voters who too often find that the 

official who is most accessible to them can escape from 
their complaints by saying, ““We had to do it this way to 
qualify for Federal money.” 


Two Traps To Avopw 


Clearly we can do better than this—indeed, we must 
do better if our cities are to be revived. But our search 
for a better answer will never be successful unless we 
avoid two temptations which have trapped us in the past. 

The first is the temptation to try to force progress with 
money. If only we appropriate more funds, we are often 
told, then everything will be all right. How long will it 
take us to learn the danger of such thinking? More money 
will never compensate for ineffective programs. The ques- 
tion we must ask is not “how much?” but “how?”—and 
the answer to that question lies not in the quantity of our 
resources, but in the quality of our thinking. 

The second trap we must avoid is that of confusing 
national interest with Federal control. We have too easily 
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assumed that because the Federal Government has a stake 
in meeting a certain problem and because it wants to play 
a role in attacking that problem, it therefore must direct 
all the details of the attack. The genius of the Federal 
system is that it offers a way of combining local energy 
and local adaptability with national resources and na- 
tional goals. We should take full advantage of that 
capacity as we address the urban challenge. 


How THE New Procram Wou.Lp OPERATE 


The $5 billion program for General Revenue Sharing 
which I proposed to the Congress on February 4th was 
designed to give greater resources to hard-pressed States 
and localities. But a lack of resources is only one of the 
deficiencies from which State and local governments now 
suffer. They also lack the opportunity to exercise sufficient 
responsibility in meeting social needs. As a further step in 
revitalizing State and local governments, I am therefore 
recommending a series of six Special Revenue Sharing 
programs under which the National Government would 
set certain general goals while programmatic decisions 
would be made at the State and local level. I have already 
sent two such proposals to the Congress—in the fields of 
law enforcement and manpower training. 

My third Special Revenue Sharing proposal is for urban 
community development. I recommend that four cate- 
gorical grant programs now administered by the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development be consolidated 
into a single fund. The size of this fund in the first full 
year of operation would be $2 billion. Cities would be 
able to spend their money as they see fit, provided only 
that they used it for community development purposes. 

The four elements which would be combined to form 
this new fund would be the current programs for urban 
renewal, Model Cities, water and sewer grants, and loans 
for the rehabilitation of existing structures. The urban 
renewal program, in turn, now contains several sub-cate- 
gories which money will become part of the new fund, 
including so-called “conventional” urban renewal, the 
Neighborhood Development Program, assistance for con- 
centrated local code enforcement, interim assistance for 
blighted neighborhoods, demolition grants and rehabili- 
tation grants. I am proposing that this new program begin 
on January 1, 1972. In its second year of operation, I 
would add to this fund by including the money which the 
Office of Economic Opportunity now spends on some of 
the elements of its Community Action Programs. 


DISTRIBUTING THE FUNDS 


How would the money be distributed? Because these 
funds are designed to achieve the specific purpose of urban 
development, most of the money would be sent to the 
metropolitan areas of our nation where the vast majonty 
of Americans live and work. Eighty percent of this Spe 
cial Revenue Sharing fund would be assigned for use ® 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. The Office of 
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Management and Budget defines a Standard Metropoli- 
tan Statistical Area as an area which contains a central 
city or cities with an aggregate population of 50,000 or 
more and those surrounding counties which have a metro- 
politan character and are socially and economically inte- 
grated with the central city. There are 247 such areas in 
the United States at the present time. 

The money assigned to Standard Metropolitan Statisti- 
cal Areas—eighty percent of the total fund—would be 
allocated among the SMSA’s according to a strict formula 
which would be written into the law so that each SMSA 
would be assured in advance of its fair share. The central 
cities and other cities in each SMSA with a population of 
more than 50,000 would, in turn, automatically receive a 
stable annual share of the SMSA’s funds—again, accord- 
ing to the same objective formula. 

In each Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area, some 
balance would remain after the major communities had 
received their formula share. In the initial years, this bal- 
ance would be used by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development to compensate any major city in that 
metropolitan area which received less from the formula 
allocation than it received annually from the old cate- 
gorical grant programs over the past few years. Thus, all 
of these cities would be “held harmless” against reduc- 
tions in the total urban development support they receive 
from Washington. None would be hurt—and many would 
receive more assistance than they do at present. 

This administration also recognizes the needs of the 
growing and changing suburban and smaller communi- 
ties—with populations under 50,000—within metropoli- 
tan areas. After the formula allocation and “hold 
harmless” commitments have been honored within each 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area, the remaining 
balance would be available to assist such smaller units, 
as well as counties, and to encourage areawide develop- 
mental cooperation. 

The formula according to which the funds would be 
distributed among the Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas and among the cities within them would be “prob- 
lem oriented”—so that the money would be channeled 
into the cities which need it most. The formula would take 
into account the number of people who live in an area 
or a city, the degree of overcrowding there, the condition 
of its housing units, and the proportion of its families 
whose income is below the poverty level. 

The remaining twenty percent of the Special Revenue 
Sharing fund for Urban Community Development—the 
part that did not go by formula to the Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Areas—would be available to the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development to distribute. 
Much of this money would be used during the transitional 
Period to help hold communities harmless against reduc- 
Uons in the overall level of their urban development sup- 
port. These funds would also be used to encourage state 
involvement in urban community development, to per- 

form research, to demonstrate new techniques and to aid 
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localities with special needs and with special opportunities 
to implement national growth policy. 


SPENDING THE FUNDS 


How would cities use this money? For community de- 
velopment purposes—which could include investments in 
both physical and human resources. All of the activities 
which are eligible for support under the present urban 
development categorical grants would be eligible for sup- 
port from the new Special Revenue Sharing fund which 
would take their place. Cities could thus use their alloca- 
tions to acquire, clear and renew blighted areas, to con- 
struct public works such as water and sewer facilities, to 
build streets and malls, to enforce housing codes in de- 
teriorating areas, to rehabilitate residential properties, 
to fund demolition projects, and to help relocate those 
who have been displaced from their homes or businesses 
by any activities which drew on these urban community 
development special revenue sharing funds. They could 
also fund a range of human resource activities including 
those now funded by Model Cities and Community Action 
programs. 

Just which of these activities would be supported and 
what proportion of available funds would be channeled 
into each activity are decisions that would be made locally. 
No Federal approval would be required. Cities would 
simply be asked to indicate how they plan to use their 
funds and to report periodically on how the money was 
expended. This requirement is included merely to insure 
that funds would be used for eligible activities. 

As is the case with all other revenue sharing programs, 
there could be no discrimination in the use of these funds. 
The rights of all persons to equitable treatment would be 
protected. Any monies expended under this program 
would be considered as Federal financial assistance within 
the meaning of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


Tue TRANSITION PROCESS 


The Department of Housing and Urban Development 
has already taken a number of steps designed to achieve 
more coordination among grant programs and greater 
decentralization on decisionmaking within the present 
structure of categorical grants. For example, the Depart- 
ment has been encouraging cities to create total commu- 
nity development strategies and has been working to fit 
categorical aids into such strategies wherever possible. It 
has also delegated substantial authority to its own re- 
gional and area offices. Such efforts are helping to lay a 
foundation for Special Revenue Sharing and all of them 
will centinue. 

One of the most important existing stepping stones to 
revenue sharing is the Model Cities program which was 
designed to provide a local community with flexible 
funding and sufficient freedom so that it can coordinate a 
wide variety of development programs in a given target 
area. The Model Cities idea grew out of a mounting 
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frustration with traditional categorical grants. Ideally, it 
embodies—on a limited basis—the principles we are try- 
ing to extend to all development aid through Special 
Revenue Sharing. 

Even in the Model Cities program, however, the ideal 
has not yet been fully realized. The program is still lim- 
ited in scope and it still suffers from certain restrictions— 
the need to negotiate projects with Washington, for ex- 
ample, and the fact that some programs are still limited 
to certain neighborhoods. The Department of Housing 
and Urban Development has worked to minimize these 
limitations and it will continue to do so. At the same time, 
I hope that the Congress will enact this Special Revenue 
Sharing program and thus complete the work which be- 
gan when the Model Cities program was set up five years 
ago. 

I would emphasize that there will be no lessening of 
Federal support for urban development activities between 
now and January 1, 1972, the proposed starting date for 
the new program. Our problems will not take “time out” 
and neither can our efforts to deal with them. Where 
long-range commitments have been made to fund urban 
renewal projects, those commitments will be honored. 
Amendatories—supplementary pledges which cover cost 
increases in urban renewal projects—will also continue 
to be funded. We will, however, discourage applications 
for new conventional urban renewal projects—since they 
would tie up future funds today which would mean cash 
through Special Revenue Sharing in future years. In- 
stead, we will prepare for Special Revenue Sharing by 
placing greater emphasis in all programs on annual in- 
cremental funding—of the sort that is now used in 
Neighborhood Development Programs. 

Similarly, all other affected programs will continue to 
be funded until the new program comes into effect. This 
includes our Model Cities and Community Action com- 
mitments. As soon as the starting date for Special Revenue 
Sharing is established by the Congress, this administration 
will work out transition arrangements, so that there will 
be neither a funding gap nor a period of double funding. 


Wuat Tuis Procram WiLt—ANnNp WiLL Not—Do 


Special Revenue Sharing for Urban Community De- 
velopment offers a precise and direct solution to the prob- 
lems which now afflict our system of urban aid. Unlike 
fragmented and rigid categorical grants, this new plan 
would allow local leaders to marshal Federal and local 
dollars according to a simple, comprehensive plan which 
could be rationally formulated and then intelligently ad- 
justed as conditions change. And—unlike the present sys- 
tem of Federal approval for local project grants—Spe- 
cial Revenue Sharing would give the responsibility for 
making local decisions back to local officials who can 
make them best. It is this feature which distinguishes 
Special Revenue Sharing from the so-called “block grant” 
which also consolidates categorical grants into a single 


fund but which retains the Federal approval process and 
the concomitant disadvantages of excessive Federal con- 
trol. 

Instead of spending their time trying to please Federal 
officials in Washington—so that money will continue to 
flow—local leaders would be able to concentrate on pleas- 
ing the people who live in their city—so that the money 
would do more good. A great deal of red tape would be 
eliminated at both the local and the Federal level—and 
with it a great deal of waste and delay. 

The merger of several categorical programs into a single 
development fund would enhance the authority and ca- 
pacity of local officials. It would also serve as a means to 
dramatize the overall share of national resources which 
are allocated to this process. The concern of Federal of- 
ficials and the Congress would no longer be with the de- 
tails of local projects but with the general place of urban 
development among our national priorities. 

For a variety of reasons, local governments would find 
that they are better off financially under Special Revenue 
Sharing than they were before. In the first place, the new 
plan would provide cities with a level of urban develop- 
ment funding which is at least comparable to that which 
they have now. In addition, it would contain some extra 
money which would allow many communities to im- 
prove their position, In future years, the overall program 
could reasonably be expected to grow. 

General Revenue Sharing, of course, would provide 
still more new dollars for these local governments. In addi- 
tion, cities would get back their discretionary power over 
the money they were previously spending on matching 
funds. Because they would not have to prepare and follow 
up on immense applications and detailed reports for 
Washington, local governments would save a considerable 
administrative expense. And, to the degree that they used 
their new freedom to make wiser spending decisions, they 
would find that their new Special Revenue Sharing dol- 
lars would go further than did their old grants-in-aid. 

One point that should be very clearly understood is 
that no program currently funded by categorical grants 
need be discontinued under the new arrangement. Every 
community would have the capacity to maintain—and 
many would have the capacity to expand—any of these 
current programs. The suggestion that Model Cities pro- 
grams, for example, would be terminated is extremely 
misleading. That would happen only if a locality made 
a deliberate decision that it wanted to terminate the pro- 
gram, something it is free to do right now. Since existing 
Model Cities programs require local governments to take 
the initiative in applying for participation, there is little 
reason to think that many cities would be motivated to 
dismantle their Model Cities projects under Special Rev- 
enue Sharing—unless they were fairly certain they could 
use the development money more effectively somewhere 
else. 


Similarly, there is little reason to fear that the prob- 
lems of impoverished areas would somehow be neglected 
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under this plan. The political leverage of those who live 
in poverty areas has increasingly been focused on local 
governments in recent years—and it often has greater 
impact in such places than when it is diluted at the na- 
tional level. 


STRENGTHENING THE FEDERAL SYSTEM 


This Special Revenue Sharing program is built upon 
afundamental faith in the inherent capacity of local gov- 
emments to govern well—if they are given sufficient 
resources and sufficient responsibility. 

Some will argue against such a program by contending 
that a number of State and local officials will prove to 
be unresponsive or irresponsible. But this is no reason to 
eject revenue sharing. Whenever one is dealing with 
thousands of local officials, there is always a danger that 
some will prove to be less worthy of one’s confidence than 
others. That is always the risk of moving toward greater 
freedom—it necessarily becomes more difficult for any 
one authority to guarantee how the many will behave. 

The question is not whether revenue sharing is a fool- 
proof way to avoid bad decisions. No system can do that. 
The question is whether—on balance—revenue sharing 
is more likely or less likely to produce good decisions than 
our present system of grants-in-aid. 

The question is not whether there are risks in this pro- 
gram. Of course there are. The question is whether the 
rewards outweigh those risks. 

I have already presented a number of reasons why I 
believe the potential rewards of revenue sharing are con- 
siderable. It should also be emphasized, however, that 
the risks are really very small. The Model Cities program 
has both demonstrated and enhanced the growing capac- 
ity of local leaders to deal skillfully with developmental 
questions. Moreover, those who talk about the risks of 
revenue sharing often forget that revenue sharing will itself 
do a great deal to strengthen and improve State and local 
government. That is why I so strongly believe that those 
who are most concerned about the shortcomings of State 
and local governments ought to be most enthusiastic about 
astrong Federal revenue sharing program. 

In many fields today, State and local officials are often 
forced to function as wards of the Federal Government. 
Often, they are treated as children who are given a meager 
allowance, told precisely how to spend it, and then scolded 
for not being self-reliant enough to handle more respon- 
sbility. If we want State and local government to survive, 
then we must break into this vicious cycle. 

The best way to develop greater responsibility at the 
State and local level is to give greater responsibility to 
State and local leaders. Only then can we reward and 
strengthen the many leaders who are effective and help 
the public to identify and to replace the few who are not. 
If we want to get more good people into government, then 
> must give them more opportunity to do good things. 

0 do otherwise, to continue with programs that assign to 
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appointed Federal bureaucrats decisions that should be 
made by elected local leaders, will only serve to compound 


the danger of governmental atrophy at the State and 
local level. 


A New PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


To strengthen State and local capacities even further, I 
am presenting a second proposal today, one that would 
do a great deal to help all of our revenue sharing pro- 
posals work even better. I am asking the Congress to 
authorize a new program of Planning and Management 
Assistance to States, to areawide agencies and to locali- 
ties. Under this program, $100 million would be avail- 
able for these purposes. 

The new program would involve more money, and 
would provide recipient governments with broader and 
more flexible support for building up their capacity to 
govern effectively. It would be focused primarily on the 
chief executives of State and local general purpose gov- 
ernments—on governors, mayors and county execu- 
tives—to enhance their ability to make well informed 
policy decisions, to lay intelligent long range plans, to 
allocate their budgetary resources wisely, and to coordi- 
nate complex development activities in many fields. It 
will place new emphasis on the creation of a compre- 
hensive management process, one that ties together plan- 
ning and action, not just in the community development 
field, but in fields such as transportation, education, law 
enforcement and all other fields of local and areawide 
governmental endeavor. Local officials would have a 
great deal of discretion in determining just how this plan- 
ning and management assistance would be utilized. 

Special Revenue Sharing itself can do a great deal to 
liberate local governments so that their planning and 
their programs can become more imaginative and more 
effective. A new program of planning and management 
assistance would help States and local officials take full 
advantage of this opportunity. It is a significant com- 
panion proposal to all of our revenue sharing initiatives. 


CONCLUSION 


For a variety of reasons, then, we can be confident that 
the States and localities will prove equal to their revenue 
sharing responsibilities. But as we consider these programs, 
we should also remember one more thing. To choose the 
revenue sharing mechanism is not to choose any one level 
of government over another level of government. In sup- 
porting revenue sharing we are not deciding against the 
Federal Government, but for the Federal system. 

That system is one which has served our country well for 
nearly two centuries, allowing us to combine national 
unity and regional diversity, to balance our common ideals 
with our highly varied ways of pursuing them, to solve 
the ancient philosophical challenge of reconciling the 
many and the one. 
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But the Federal system does not work automatically. 
Like democracy itself, it lives only because those who work 
within it are committed to its success. It is now for us to 
decide whether the Federal system will decay or flourish in 
our time. 

RicHARD NIxon 
The White House 
March 5, 1971 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


March 1 


The President met in Des Moines, Iowa, with four 
Midwestern Governors and their agricultural and plan- 
ning aides to discuss rural development. Participating in 
the meeting were Governor Robert D. Ray of Iowa, Gov- 
ernor Richard B. Ogilvie of Illinois, Governor Warren E. 
Hearnes of Missouri, and Governor Patrick J. Lucey of 
Wisconsin. 


March 2 


Ambassadors Abdessadek el Glaoui of Morocco and 
Orlando Letelier of Chile presented their credentials to 


the President in a ceremony in the Blue Room at the 
White House. 

Rudolph A. Peterson, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Bank of America, met with the President at 
the White House. 

Turgut Menemencioglu, Secretary General of the 
Central Treaty Organization, called on the President at 
the White House. 

Peter Jon Heltemes, 6, of Rockville, Md., National 
Easter Seal Child, called on the President at the White 
House to present the first issue of 1971 Easter Seals. He 
was accompanied by Robert Young, National Easter 
Seal Chairman. 

Kenneth T. Lyons, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Government Employees, called on the President 
at the White House. 


March 3 


The White House announced that Dr. Edward E. 
David, Jr., Science Adviser to the President, chaired a 
working conference with representatives of private indus- 
try, university and college faculties, and Government to 
discuss employment problems of scientists and engineers 
in the aerospace and defense industries. The meeting was 
called at the initiative of the President. 


March 4 


The President today accepted with special regret the 
resignation of Murray M. Chotiner as Special Counsel to 
the President. 


March 5 


Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York met with 
the President at the White House to discuss revenue shar- 
ing programs and governmental reorganization. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 


Submitted March 1, 1971 

James C. FLETCHER, of Utah, to be Admin- 
istrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, vice Thomas O. 
Paine, resigned. 

Jennts LEONARD, Of Wisconsin, to be Ad- 
ministrator of Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance, vice Charles H. Rogovin, resigned. 


Submitted March 2, 1971 


James T. Lynn, of Ohio, to be Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce, vice Rocco C. Sicili- 
ano, resigned. 


Submitted March 3, 1971 


STEPHEN KuRZMAN, Of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, vice 
Creed C. Black, resigned. 

RonerT O. Beatry, of Idaho, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

RicHarD C. FREEMAN, of Georgia, to be a 
United States District Judge for the 
Northern District of Georgia, vice a new 
position created by Public Law 91-272 
approved June 2, 1970. 

G. Kent Epwarps, of Alaska, to be United 
States Attorney for the District of Alaska 
for the term of 4 years, vice Douglas B. 
Baily. 

Smngy E. SmiTH, of Idaho, to be United 
States Attorney for the District of Idaho 
for the term of 4 years, vice Sherman A. 
Furey, Jr., resigned. 


1Does not include promotions of mem- 
bers of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations 
of Foreign Service Officers. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have 
not been included in the issue. 


Released March 1, 1971 

Fact sheet on the availability of Govern- 
ment services to rural America. 

The President’s remarks to the Iowa State 
Legislature (advance text). 

Press conference of Clifford M. Hardin, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, on the meeting of 
Governors and representatives of four 
States with the President on rural de- 
velopment. 

Press conference of Robert D. Ray, Gover- 
nor of Iowa, Warren E. Hearnes, Governor 
of Missouri, Richard B. Ogilvie, Governor 
of Illinois, Patrick J. Lucey, Governor of 
Wisconsin, and Senator Jack R. Miller of 
Iowa, following their meeting with the 
President on rural development. 


Released March 2, 1971 

Fact sheets on special revenue sharing for 
law enforcement (3 releases) . 

Press conference of Attorney General John 
N. Mitchell on the President’s message to 
Congress on special revenue sharing for 
law enforcement. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released March 3, 1971 

Press conference of Dr. Edward E. David, 
Jr., Science Adviser of the President, and 
Malcolm R. Lovell, Jr., Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor for Manpower, on problems 
of employment in the aerospace and de- 
fense industry. 


Released March 4, 1971 


Fact sheets on special revenue sharing for 
manpower (2 releases). 

Press conference of James D. Hodgson, Sec- 
retary of Labor, and Malcolm R. Lovell, 
Jr., Assistant Secretary of Labor for Man- 
power, on the President’s message to Con- 
gress on special revenue sharing for 
manpower. 


Released March 5, 1971 

Fact sheet on special revenue sharing for 
urban community development. 

Press conference of George Romney, Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and Charles J. Orlebeke, Deputy 
Under Secretary for Policy Analysis and 
Program Evaluation, on the President’s 
message to Congress on special revenue 
sharing for urban community develop- 
ment. 

Press conference of John B. Connally, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, on unemployment 
statistics for February. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved March 1, 1971 

GA. Ti Gils ccstecacnas Public Law 92-1 
Joint Resolution to extend the time for 
the proclamation of marketing quotas for 
burley tobacco for the three marketing 
years beginning October 1, 1971. 
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American Heart Association_-__--__-_ 88, 175 
American Heart Month, 1971_--------- 88 
American Jewish Conference on Soviet 

PE sp ctnadesktncccrcdoanaltancass 15 
URN IR ok sdk cccccasscccsce 234 
American Selling Price system-_-_-_-.__-- 44 
American Trucking Association_-_-_-_-- 175 
oo ee 85, 141 
Oe 175 
PERI; TROIS Piven cindccncnccncwe 216 
Animal feeds, import of-..--.--------- 9 
Antiballistic missile system_____-_-__ 234, 

360, 364, 365 
GE INES 6isink Uec sce ekomme 337 
a ee 151, 173, 205, 206, 266 
Appalachian Regional Commission, 

Federal Cochairman---_-_._.-_-_-- 09, 217 
Appointments and Nominations 

Ad Hoc Advisory Group on the Presi- 

dential Vote for Puerto Rico, Chair- 

Dt 222 .epccerascateedae densi 385 
Administrative Conference of the 

ae 204 
Air Force Academy, U.S., Board of 
NN Since ernie ueneaman nna 233 
Ambassadors, U.S. 

Ambassador-at-Large ---.-------- 141 

Western Samoa---_-_-_-_---- 4, 16, 99, 141 
Appalachian Regional Commission, 

Federal Cochairman--_-_-...---- 209, 217 
Architect of the Capitol_....-------- 123 
Asian Development Bank, U.S. Gover- 

RE wha nnetchininindsacmadieceiene 141 
Assay Commission.-_...........- 151, 215 
Board of Foreign Scholarships----_-_ 10, 266 
Cabinet Committee on Opportunities 

for Spanish-Speaking People------ 266 
Canal Zone, Govenor_____------- 228, 268 


Civil Aeronautics Board, Chairman 
and Vice Chairman-_--.----------- 50 


Appointments and Nominations—Con. 
Commerce Department 


Assistant Secretary---.-..-...-_.. 84, 141 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration 
Be 127, 141 
Associate Administrator-_-__-_- 127, 141 
Commissioned Officer Corps, Di- 
BOCCOE 2c esewewescnescenss 85, 141 
Deputy Administrator_...... 127, 141 
National Ocean Survey, Direc- 
RE re 85, 141 
Patent Office 
Assistant Commissioner_-_-_ 16, 267, i 
Examiner-in-Chief --.-.......-. 
Commission on American  Ship- 
ee 60 
Commission on Marihuana and Drug 
Abuse, Chairman and members... 150 
Commission on Population Growth 
and the American Future -----. 50 
Commodity Credit Corporation, Ad- 
visory Board, member-----..--.--- 215 
Council on International Economic 
Policy, Executive Director_-..---. 78, 79 
Defense Department 
Defense Supply Agency, Director.. 384 
Marine Corps 
Assistant Commandant--_-_------ 384 
Promotion of certain officers... 384 
District of Columbia, Court of Ap- 
peals, Associate judges-_-_--..------ 385 
District of Columbia Commission on 
Judicial Disabilities and Tenure... 379 
Environmental Protection Agency, 
Assistant Administrators---.------ 
107, 124, 141 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, member---_-.-.------ b 
Federal Communications Commis- 
OR  hidincccnnieceninnaanaees 50, 141 
Federal Power Commission, member-- = 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 
Commission, Commissioner------- 15 
Inter-American Development Bank, 
COI ose ccnscncdeeessences 141 
Interior Department, Secretary------ 141 
International Atomic Energy Agency, 
U.S. Deputy Representative----- 99, 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, U.S. Gover- 
a eer eres 
International Commission for the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, U.S. 
Commissioner ------------------- 216 
International Monetary Fund, US. 
i 141 
International North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission, U.S. Section, Com- 
TRICE nn. on cccccwcncnnssaenes 216 
International Pacific Salmon Fish- 
eries Commission, U.S. member---- 216 


Justice Department, Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration, 
Administrator ------------------- 

Military Academy, 
WHRIING ncn ccecnecsccscesaeere 

National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, Administrator ------- 

National Commission on Consumer 
Pinance ............---.-----==- 

National Credit Union Adminis- 
tration, National 
eee re 1 

National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration, Administrator----- 

National Tourism Resources Review 
Commission, Chairman and mem- 
bers 


Credit Union 
62 


, 


176 
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Appointments and Nominations—Con. 


National Transportation Safety 
ee 267, 385 

Naval Academy, U.S., Board of 
WD 6 dcccctctncncnnscccccscce 70 

Nominations submitted to the 


GRORRD o<5.20+ 16, 141, 176, 217, 268, 385 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
Committee on the Challenges of 
Modern Society, U.S. Represent- 
ative .............-.-..--~-..---- 59 


Office of Consumer Affairs, Director... 290 
Office of Economic Opportunity 

Assistant Director-..........-- 186, 217 

BOGE on ctcncccssancasencssne 98, 141 
Ohio River Basin Commission, Chair- 

OE iiittiniesanenannntnbeeaie 78 

Plymouth-Provincetown Celebration 

GOMMMIEOR. ..0020 222 cn ee suse 205 
Postal Service, U.S., Board of Gov- 

re eaper aeae eee ee 50, 141 
President’s Commission on School 

pe 175 
President’s Science Advisory Com- 

II secstcciteainek te tite ein cnet chants stein 120 
President’s staff 


Assistant to the President for In- 
ternational Economic Affairs... 78, 79 
Special Assistants_-_--..-..-...- 174, 283 
Property Review Board, Chairman... 70 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
GD ncnticnciacioncansane 158, 176 
Securities Investor Protection Cor- 
poration, Directors_........-... 85, 141 
Small Business Administration, Ad- 
ED uitdnwnndnememinmn maiden 78, 141 
South Pacific Commission, Alternate 
U.S. Commissioner---_...........-- 175 
Subversive Activities Control Board._ 385 
Tariff Commission, U.S., Chairman. 84, 141 


Transportation Department 
Assistant Secretary_......._.--. 209, 217 
National Transportation Safety 
RD dcena secant sete abana wa 16 
Treasury Department, Secretary---_-_ 141 
United Nations, U.S. Representa- 
I Sieh Stes gs ate a tn tc daitn tana Saber 141 


United States Advisory Commission 


CO roe 385 
U.S. attorney, South Carolina_-_-_-__- 176 
US. district judges 

ES Ea eee es 217 

ED ainiwditcinemiadinndincedaicuns 141 
U.S. marshals 

ree ee 217 

North Carolina................__. 217 
Upper Great Lakes Regional Com- 

mission, Federal Cochairman_ -_--_- 176 


Arab nations, foreign policy report__ 344-347 
Armed Forces 


Medal of Honor awards.__._________ 229 
Military pay increase_______________ 47 
Pay increase, enlisted men, proposed. 44, 
125 
Presidential Unit Citations_______ 33, 106 
Reduction of personnel__________- 42, 153 
Senior members, reception._________ 266 
Arts and the Humanities, National 
Foundation on the______________ 138, 173 
. | ees 174, 210 
Asia 
—. Vice President Spiro T., trips. 335 
nee ee ae ee ee ee ae 361, 362 
= 
I 336 
Gross National Products_________-_ 336 
Asian Development Bank_____________ 10, 
120, 141, 337, 351 
Asian and Pacific Council (ASPAC)-_... 337 
Assay Commission_________________ 151, 215 
Association of Southeast Asian Na- 
tions (ASEAN) ___.__.__..- 337 
Astronauts. See Space program. 
Atomic Energy Agency, Interna- 
SE RE 99, 141 
Atomic Energy Commission 
License fees_.......... 116 
Ohio River Basin Commission_______ 60 


Auchincloss, James 
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Awards and Citations 


Distinguished Political Service Award 
Ce fee 70 
Distinguished Service Medal, Amer- 
ican Legion award to the Presi- 


(SS 234 
Franklin Award for Distinguished 
Service to the President__.......-- 70 
Heart of the Year Award_-_.-.-..---- 175 
Honorary Big Brother of the Year 
Award to the President__._....--- 175 
Te Cr Se ittitirncnninndinmenic 229 
National Medals of Science_..__.--- 124 
1971 Humanitarian Award of the 
American College of Cardiology, 
award to the President_......-_-- 162 
Presidential Unit Citations____---- 33, 106 
Bail reform legislation_-........---- 44, 109 
Balance of payments_-_--_--_- 58, 80, 348, “— 
Bartelsmeyer, Ralph R---..-.-.------- 
Baunsgaard, Prime Minister Hilmar--_-_-_ a3 
a er 151 
i. § . «§ ewe. 60 
Ey SEES Si dnccncnncenaeennem 151 
Berlin 
Access routes, Communist harass- 
SE tiedtitiniisacacdindaiagieanenl 38, 303 
Four power talks-_-__.-..-._ 317, 318, 355, 356 
SG. EE Btn cencennimebennns 176 
SS EE ee 379 
i 70 
Bicentennial, American Revolution.... 44, 
63, 92, 114, 155 
Big Brother Organization, Inc__..--.-- 175 
Bill Signings 
Clean Air Amendments of 1970_---.-- 11 
Disaster Relief Act of 1970_...------ 12 
District of Columbia Revenue Act of 
NT sa wicca taionkiann spi aiccicglacntcaictnepiaiynatin 45 
Foreign assistance funds_.......---- 45 
International financial institutions 
TEE ccncsitankescnnsmiatinanlbicama 10 
Occupational Safety and Health Act 
i iin iccamtiaiimarnwimeitaaien 4 


Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1970... 13 
Securities Investor Protection Act 


Uniform Relocation Assistance and 


Real Property Acquisition Policies 
ee ee nee 14 
Billington, James Hadley___....-_-._-- 70 
ae 60 
Ct Lg ee 266 
Ek nes 239 
Blackmun, Justice Harry A____---- 212, 213 
Blackwell, Robert B--..-..-....-...... 384 
Blatchford, Joseph H-_-.---...-.--.--.--- 65 
Blue Ribbon Defense Panel_--_--___--_-- 362 
Rg eens 15 
Board of Foreign Scholarships-_------ 70, 266 
Bolivia, Ambassador from-_--_....-..-- 215 
Bombings, Soviet facilities........__-- 59 
Boy Scout report to the Nation_._.._-- 215 
Se Ey Pin atancdceienemanion 15 
Brandt, Chancellor Willy_-_- 312, 313, 317, 318 
Braucher, Robert-...--....-..--..-...- 98 
et ee 124 
Braun, Theodore W-_----.---------- 50, 141 
Brazil, foreign policy report_........--- 319 
Tes, Ta inca se snecs esmireniotitrginsincaniijcnegcitn 150 
Broadcasting, Corporation for Public... 293 
Brooke, Sen. Edward W-..-..------ 205, 238 
Brown, Edmund G. (Pat) -...-..-.---- 15, 69 
ee ee er 151 
ES TE Diindncssnecmensenmiin 50 
Bruce, Pfc. Daniel D.................. 230 
Bruce, David EK. B..........-........-. 331 
Bryant, Sfc. William M_-..-.--..-.- -- 231 
Ty SE Siileiiitititidcnnnidnns 205 
Budget 
“A Conversation With the Presi- 
IIE. insbtniadinenindewtnainicetpaenane aia 35 
Cancer research----...........-.-.-- 253 
een 240, 285 
Defense spending---_---- 285, 310, 357, 363 
Economic Report---...-....--.-- 153, 154 
EE te tvindcnnienndnbniendeces 281 


Budget—Continued 
Environmental programs---..-..--.-. 


PERG BOT ne itcncincncnamimasinteniie 90, 130 
Government spending and revenues.. 58 
Message to Congress...............- 
Occupational Safety and Health Act 

of 1970, implementation__.....--_- 255 


Sickle cell anemia research----_.-.-- 254 
Signing ceremony... ............... 140 
Budget, Office of Management and. 
See Office of Management and 
Budget. 
PC ee 175, 212 
Burke, Repr. James A................ 205 
Ee 35 
CN, I iiviiict acne hcudisinciindions 206 
SEURTG, TD Cin c cnn nctiinnmet 384 
TR, Gi ec rciccctaddacaid 141, 378 
Business 
Executive directors and presidents, 
MEE cninacasdnedqubeieeacea 140 
Minority enterprise._............-.-. 110 
Pollution control facilities........._ 59 
Taxation, depreciation provisions.....§._ 58 
Business Goundll. ......cscssscccas 215, 385 
Business League, National_....... --- 384 
Business Taxation, President’s Task 
Gls ci cniccenctancamndalcinneaial 59 
TR, TAD Tic ccetensassctsinnacdaend 268 
Byrnes, Repr. John W-------------- 378, 385 
BUCRGR, TORY Bis icncccetaninintaiaid 70 


Cabinet, the President’s, meeting--. 175, 176 
Cabinet Committee on Economic Pol- 

SOD .nn0n4sccndancnsacnnbupemeeemineten 70 
Cabinet Committee on Opportunities 

for Spanish-Speaking People_._..--- 


California 
pe 206 
TRRINEING <ncdccccnnsceennnsae 34 
Caliaweg. Mewere Wh....c.ccccaccas 206, 207 
Cambodia 
Indochina peace proposal-_--------.-- 326 
News conference remarks-------- 236-238 
Sanctuary operations_--.-.....-~---- 234, 
237, 238, 299, 311, 323, 327, 328 
Southeast Asia situation_....---- 331, 332 
WR Nin ceicencnnccequens 333 
2 eer 331, 332, 334 
| ee ee 151 
Canada 
Environmental cooperation with U.S. 202 
Exchange rate, freeing-------------- 349 
TIA WH Vince ccstsicanssdans 352 
Canal Zone, Governor---.---------- 228, 268 
Cancer, research.-.............. 92, 161, 253 
Cancer Conquest program--.--.-..---- 253 
Capitol, Architect of the-...-.-------- 123 
Cardiology, American College of...---- 160 


Caribbean, Soviet Union activities.. 303, 355 
Caribbean Free Trade Area__..-.------ 321 


CN Ee 70 
Carlucci, Prank C., TiI.............-. 98, 141 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Educa- 

CEE. cnneccpmnsioncssacsnatacnann 250, 251 
Came, WER. Tenn ncccncssccssecns 207 
Carroll, Thomas Edmund-----.----- 88, 141 


Carswell, George Harrold_-.--.------- 
Carter, Repr. Tim Lee. .........--...-- 


Casey, William J_-..-------------- 158, 176 


Ceausescu, President Nicolae--.---.---- 318 
Gemeume, 100G... ..cnccussencccccecssuas 140 
Central American Common Market... 321 
Chamber of Commerce, United States_-_ 6 
Cheante, Alfred P.....ccncccsncssssa 234, 235 
Chancellor, JohR.....<<....c<sse-cnc 33 
Checklist of unpublished releases----- 16, 

71, 99, 141, 176, 217, 268, 385 
Cheese, import of_...-.--------------- 9 


Chemical and biological research... 123, 363 
Children, National Association for Re- 


THREE 6 nnn cco cdecsnnsmnscunenes 385 
Chile 

“A Conversation With the President”. 37 

Ambassador from-_-_-.-.---.---------- 15,37 

Foreign policy report--------------- 322 
Chocolate, import of----.-------------- 9 





Cities 
Federal assistance---_--__-- 93, 132, 133, 138 
ene ChFO...................-. 44, 249 
oe ae 198 
University of Nebraska, remarks- ---- 64 
Civil Aeronautics Board 
Chairman and Vice Chairman--_-_-__-_ 50 
President’s Advisory Council on 
Executive Organization, report... 211 
Civil Service Commission, U.S. 
Bureau of Executive Manpower- --_--__ 176 
ne EES 176 


Equal Federal employment opportu- 
Rt 5d tee 
Federal civilian pay increase_______- 
Federal Executive Service_._.. 156, 157, 176 
Overseas Private Investment Cor- 


ee ree 83 
Retirement laws_.--.........------- 32 
Clark, Justice Tom C_____-_-_--___--_- a 
Clean Air Amendments of 1970______-- 
16, 189, ist 
Cuno, Clark M.................... 37 
Codding, Charles H., Jr____-___--_-- 50, 141 
Colleges and universities 
College newspaper editors, meeting 
with the President_.___.._..____- 140 


Collins, Michael___.-..-.--.----._-___ 384 
Colombo, Prime Minister Emilio_______ 175, 
242, 263, 267 
Commerce, Department of 
Assistant Secretary_.........--__- 84, 141 
Census Bureau 
Population and apportionment, 
Seen 140 
eee 106 
Council on International Economic 
eee , 80 
Dairy products, imports___......___ 8 
Economic development programs... 138 
National Bureau of Standards, Con- 
sumer Products Test Methods Act... 295 
National Business Council for Con- 
Se ee 295 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric 

Administration 
Administrator__.........____- 127, 141 
Associate Administrator_______ 127, 141 
Commissioned Officer Corps, Direc- 

_ J Se ae 85, 141 
Deputy Administrator_________ 127, 141 
National Ocean Survey, Director. 85, 

141 
Ohio River Basin Commission_______ 60 
Patent Office 
Assistant Commissioner____ 16, 267, 385 
Examiner-in-Chief __.......______ 
eas 176, 208, 295 
Under Secretary__...........______ 377 


Commission on American Shipbuilding. 60 
Commission of the European Commu- 


I asthe tonite Sisintclentathgaimintccenince 313, 314, 384 
Commission on International Trade 
and Investment Policy........____ 7, 35 


Commission on Marihuana and Drug 
Commission on Medical Malpractice. _ 
Commission on the Organization of 
the Government of the District of 
Columbia 
Commission on Population Growth and 
tthe American Future___..._________ 50 


Commodity Credit Corporation, Ad- 
visory Board, member-___-___________ 
Common Market. See European Eco- 
nomic Community. 
Communications Commission, Federal. 50, 
141, 210, 211 
Communism, foreign policy report__ 306, 307 
Community Development Department, 
INN ic piessslinds toes saccosisiinpsectaeis monsinias 94, 134 
Concordia Elementary School, 
Clemente, Calif...._.______._______ 70 
Conference of the Committee on Dis- 
armament 212, 363 
Security__ 317, 318 
Conference on Physical Fitness and 
Sports 


Congress 

Architect of the Capitol_.....------- 123 
Bipartisan leadership, meetings with 

ds EE eee 99, 139 
ee ae 238 
Democratic ‘members, breakfasts with 

SP ic aan dwn de 215, 266 
Family assistance program, meeting 

of certain members with the Presi- 

a ee he 15, 16 


Federal criminal laws, cooperation 
with Justice Department--_----.--- 
House of Representatives 
89, 160, 175, 205 
Ways and Means Committee, cer- 
tain members, meeting with the 
President 139, 385 


Joint Committee on Atomic Energy-- 374 
Members, meetings with the Presi- 

WRG ns. cc cnengeun eee pwameames 41 
New members, President’s reception. 140 
SOUND ciiniigatenentisomp tees saniguascititnce Dinan saveeablani 33, 43 


Republican leadership, meetings 
with the President__.. 139, 141, 217, 385 
Republican members, breakfasts 


with the President__.-.....------ 139 
Senate, President.................-- 205 
White House staff, briefings_...-._-- 139 


Congress, Communications to 


Aeronautics and space activities, 
report transmittal_..............-. 158 


i ee 130 
Commerce Department, Director of 
Census, population and apportion- 
ment, report and statement-_--_-_-__- 140 
Consumer protection, message-_----_- 288 
Draft reform, message_-_-_-._.------ 125 
a. ft .. , ee 152 
Emergency Public Interest Protection 
ete ee, ee 159 
Environmental program... _........-- 187 
Federal “blue collar” employees pay 
bill, message to House__________--_ 13 
Federal Executive Service, message 
En nae 156 
Foreign Assistance program, report 
oe caret ae cen SEL AE 5 
Foreign policy 
Address to Nation--..-....-.....- 298 
EE 305 
Report transmittal_.............- 305 
General revenue sharing program, 
letter to President of the Senate 
and Speaker of the House_.____-- 205 
Higher education, message_-_-_--_.__-_ 280 
Legislation, resubmission to 92d 
EEL LA 109 
National Endowment for the Human- 
ities, report transmittal_._....___- 173 
National health strategy......-._-- 244 
Revenue sharing, message___..__._-_- 163 
Trade Agreements Program, report 
INE crtcctotnmiinseecincimmesemmine: 
CORES, GUE Ba ncncnccccscne 41, 141, 213 
Consensus of Vina del Mar__-__-_-__--- 321 
Conservation 
See also Environment; Pollution. 
Clean Air Amendments of 1970_----- 12 
Cross Florida Barge Canal____.___--- 81 
Endangered species, protection of.. 373 
Historic buildings, preservation---__-_ 187, 
196, 200 
Interior Department, swearing in of 
Secretary, remarks_--........---- 129 
National land use policy--.....__- 187, 196 
Open spaces and parks_--.-_- 187, 196, 197 
Power plant sites...............- 187, 199 
ee a RE ee ee 197 
State of the Union message---_--.---- 91 
Wilderness area preservation sys- 
___ RE eee Pe 187, 196, 199 
Conservation Fund, Land and Water... 138 
Construction industry........-..--.-. 98, 


154, 195, 240, 284, 286 
Construction Industry Collective Bar- 
gaining Commission--_.........---- 98, 99 
Consumer Advisory Council__..-.-- 296, 297 
Consumer Affairs, National Business 
ee 289, 295 
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Consumer Affairs, Office of... 288, 290, 296 
Consumer Affairs, Special Assistant to 
the President for_.__ 289, 290, 293, 295, 296 
Consumer Finance, National Commis- 
98, 99, 266 
Consumer Fraud Clearinghouse, possi- 
EE Nena ict ree 289, 293 
Consumer Fraud Prevention Act, pro- 


posed --.------~----------.-... 288, 292 
Consumer interests 

“Buyer’s Bill of Rights’_-.-----.... 288 

EE St ocincecennianane 289, 293, 297 

ERGIIOD. ons on cnc ccc wtnntscccén 44, 288 

Message to Congress------------.-.. 288 

Regulatory agencies, study of___.__- 210 


Securities investor protection._._.__ 1 
Consumer Interests, President’s Com- 

eT 
Consumer Price Index_------...... 
Consumer Products Test Methods Act, 


proposed .........---...---.<.5 289, 295 
Conte, Repr. Silvio O.-------------... 205 
ee 385 
Cooke, Terence Cardinal__.--.....-._.. 140 
II: Ge iene nccsmnsnscscnsaunnd 150 
Cooper, Sen. John Sherman----_---_.- 11 
Coordinated Federal Wage System... 13 
Copper, PLICS... .... ns ewnnccsnccesesens 154 


Corporation for Public Broadcasting... 293 
Cost-Accounting Standards Board... 117 
Council of Economic Advisers 
Council on International Economic 
DOMSY sncncncccnnsncsencccccsns 79, 80 
Executive Director.................. 348 
Foreign policy report.------- 384, 353, 354 
BEES nannctnnnennsnneskwameinial 176 
TRONONG onc cnncicnccscncccescasce 155, 176 
Council on Environmental Quality 
CRIs oii nc ncmeasse 16, 189, 217 
Clean Air Emissions Charge, study... 189 
Cross Florida Barge Canal_-..------- 81 
Environmental Institute, proposed... 203 
iin dicdcnctncnncinnas 11, 137, 188 
Cosme GUMPING.... 2206 cccccccescecs 194 
ONE GTi nn cnnnnccccecscnscenscsus 192 
Recycled paper..............-.--.-- 193 
World Heritage Trust, proposed--.-- 202 


Council on International Economic 
Policy 
Establishment ...............-<00- 78, 79 
Executive Director__..-.------- 78, 79, 99 
Council on Jewish Federations and 
Welfare Punds................--.-- 15 
Cowells, Harvey--..-.--.---------------- 70 


Cramton, Roger C.--_----------------- 
Credit Union Administration, National. 84, 


162, 176 
Crime and law enforcement 
Bail reform legislation------------- “4 
Budget message------------- 132, 133, 138 
District of Columbia-------------- 45, 175 
Federal assistance_-----.------------ 
Federal criminal law---------------- ~ 
International cooperation------- ~ 
Legislation _.---------------------- 1 
National Crime Prevention Week, 1” 
a 
Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1970-- p. 
Cross, Bert S_------------------------ 4 
Cross Florida Barge Canal-_------------ 
Cuba 92 
Foreign policy report--------------- ons 
Soviet Union activities_------- 40, 239, 4 
Curran, Edward M_------------------- “.@ 
Curtis, Sen. Carl T_----------------- 
Dairy products, imports_------------- ; : 
Danielian, Dr. N. R------------------- ; 
Daniels, Repr. Dominick V------------ a 
Darien Gap------------------------"" rn 
David, Dr. Edward E., Jr_-------------- 4 
Davis, Lt. Gen. Benjamin O.-.-------- ~ 
Davis, Lawrence A-------------------- oa 
Davis, Lt. Gen. Raymond G--------- a po 
Davis-Bacon Act.----------------- , 
Defense, Department of 
Army Department 
Bislogical and chemical warfare = 
programs --------------------~ 
Cross Florida Barge Canal--------- e 
Ohio River Basin Commission----- 
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Defense, Department of—Continued 


Assistant Secretary-.---------------- 141 
Defense report------------------ 305, 361 
Defense spending----------- 153, 310, 357 
Defense Supply Agency, Director.... 384 
Disaster Relief Act of 1970-----...-- 12 
EE nn 125, 126 
Federal “blue collar” pay bill_-..... 13 
Marine Corps 

Assistant Commandant-_-_-.---....-. 384 

Promotion of certain officers._....- 384 
Medal of Honor awards-.-..........-.-. 229 
Presidential Unit Citations....__. 33, 106 
Protect Volunteer__...-..........-.- 126 


Reduction of personnel... 42, 310, 335, 338 
Secretary --. 98, 239, 305, 316, 361-363, 375 
Defense Production Act of 1950, amend- 


I a: irclccheghest cialis ides seemamasenaiiibidbils 117 
Democratic Republic of the Congo, for- 

eign policy report..-...-.----.---.-- 343 
Denmark, Prime Minister Hilmar Bauns- 

scars hdl ta aia la ein eka aaa 313 

EE ENS Vniiciicconncccasassbas 141 
Desegregation 

| a nee 44, 113, 137 

i sincuiitiirinciaadpanenmtecnckticomneem 37, 239, 240 
DeSimone, Herbert F___......----- 209, 217 
BE, Sitti cdicancntcnncnasnaibee 62 
Developing nations 

Environmental problems----..-..-.-- 315 

Family planning programs------.... 371 

Foreign Assistance program, report... 235 

“Green Revolution”...............-. 236 

Seabed resources................... 371 

Technical assistance--........... 368, 375 

0 314, 321, 351, 352 

ee 301, 350 
ee 124 
Dickerson, Nancy H.-..........-.-.... 33 


Digest of White House announce- 
ments . 15, 49, 70, 98, 139, 175, 215, 266, 384 


Diggs, Repr. Charles C., Jr_........._.- 238 
ONS eee 58 
Diplomatic corps, reception_____._.__- 215 
Disabled American Veterans_____.___- 385 
Disaster assistance__............_____ 59 
Disaster relief 

EE ee 206 

Es on 283 

eee ee 284 

Tl dak hasnt capi tics dgdoioooaetk 228 

III siti icicccspseinipintanibsaniegunhiitscseaninesian 206 
Disaster Relief Act of 1970____._______ 12 
Displaced persons, relocation assist- 

SII iniitnisiniiieniilinitiic ins tistetlinasaits nis tsaihaits chaatitbiaces 14 
Distinguished Political Service Award__ 70 
Distinguished Service Medal, American 

hatha ea cen te a 234 
District of Columbia 

Court of Appeals, associate judges... 385 

Crime and law enforcement_______ 45, 175 

Federal City Bicentennial Develop- 

ment Corporation, proposed______ 44 

a 114 


the Organization of the Government 


a 45 
District of Columbia Commission on 
Judicial Disabilities and Tenure_____ 379 


“— of Columbia Revenue Act of 


Djakarta, conference of Asian nations... oe. 
337 
Do Cao Tri, General... 237 
Doane, Ist Lt. Stephen H_____________ 230 
Dobrynin, Anatoly F_.....--- 39 
Dodd, JamesW......- 162, 176 
Domestic Council 
Neil on International Economic 
BE Cetin a ih cia 79, 80 
Nutrition Subcommittee, summary — 
Meets co ogee 86, 99 
Donohue, Harold D........_._________ 205 
Draft. See Selective Service System. 
Drucker, Dr. seyag 98 
Abuse, Commission on Marihuana 
Drug Identification Act, proposed_____ = 


Drugs 
Budget message----.--.-...-..------ 136 
Coding, proposed___.....___. 111, 289, 295 
International cooperation__........- 71 
Ee 175 
Narcotics treatment-_-_............-. 45 
TEE aiindccicnacnanncencmnaiehine 295 
Drummond, Geoffrey----.....-...-.---- 161 
Dubs, Iv. 160 4... 2.6.2.0 120 
Dwight D. Eisenhower National Repub- 
TE Ge idtedincecsennsunsaase 67 
Eckhardt, Kathryn E--.-........-.--. 151 
Economic Commission for Europe--.-_- 201 
Economic Development Department, 
icc ar cndthisaaiianimneninqnininiaaieniai , 134 
Economic Policy, Cabinet Committee 
I sitet titnipinenkins messi cicn ahepiaianiagaiastennnniete 70 
Economic Report, signing ceremony... 140 
Economy, national 
“A Conversation With the Presi- 
cr ee 34-36 
Budget message-_-.-.............---- 130 
CORTON 6.6 occeccnncncne 240, 284, 286 
Economic Report..................-. 152 
Foreign policy report__.......------ 348 
Government spending and revenues. 58 
News conference remarks_-_.....-.-- 240 
State of the Union message---_-....--.- 90 
Taxation, depreciation provisions... 58, 71 
Wage and price increases_._.....__- 240 
Education 
Budget message_-_-..._..._.-_- 132, 133, 137 
Consumer affairs..._.....-_- 289, 293, 297 
Federal assistance. ---............... 93 
BE ttrakanmdinnenotanne 250-252, 254 
SRI Siieicancccanne 44, 109, 113, 280 
Message to Congress_____._....-.--- 280 
Post secondary--.--............ 280, 385 
Education, National Institute of, pro- 
is ie cscrnticiinnncnnmnmnant 44, 113, 137 
energy, Ur. Roger O.........cscasace 268 
Ehrlichman, John D-_-_---_-- 81, 141, 176, 385 


Eisenhower, Gen. Dwight D 


Eisenhower, Mrs. Dwight D__.-_..-_--- 67 
Electoral college reform__...........- 44 
SE, GREE We ecdiniimncnecmnmmodainie 379 
Emergency Health Personnel Act, pro- 
shag ean ptt inte neaian alton 250 


Emergency Preparedness, Office of. See 
Office of Emergency Preparedness. 
Emergency Public Interest Protection 


BAR, GI g 2.nncncctccticccctnccwena 159 
Emergency School Aid Act of 1970, pro- 

Ee nD 44, 113 
Employment 

“A Conversation With the Presi- 

GE tinbacanieddimentnhnmiogs 34-36 

a iit cess cnsi-csepintantasiieaaine 93 

Unemployment-_-_--...--..- 34-36, 58, 90 

I taht inci satinteichsecases seen eaedaiah indi 58 
Endangered Species Conservation Act 

CE a ietnatnnntcmnmnidinindinns 373 
I, SNE icc ccccceuccncdauus 385 
Environment 

See also Conservation; Pollution. 

Air and water quality...........__-- 91 

) ce a he 137 


Clean Air Amendments of 1970_.__ 11,16 
Committee on the Challenges of 


Modern Society --................ 59 
Cross Florida Barge Canal_____.____ 81 
oc ce, EEE 370 
Environmental Institute, proposed___ 187, 

203 
Foreign olicy report............... 370 
Interior Department, swearing in of 

Secretary, remarks_--............. 129 

International cooperation.__..______ 187, 

192, 195, 201, 370 
ara 44, 187, 190-201 
Message to Congress_-__.......__- 187, 217 
eee 187, 196, 200 
National land use policy_____.___ 187, 196 
Noise abatement---_-........_-__- 187, 195 
Power plant sites................ 187, 199 
State of the Union message... ________ 91 
Statement on 1971 program_________ 204 
University of Nebraska, remarks__-___ 64 


World Heritage Trust, proposed... 187, 202 
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Environmental Financing Authority, 
OIE oon nnenccaciscaneces 137, 190 

Environmental Institute, proposed_.. 187, 203 

Environmental Protection Agency 


Administrator__........- 16, 191-195, 217 
AGBUORTIARIIED 2a ccntctcnasantccn 188 
Assistant Administrators_. 87, 107, 124, 141 
PIE hacen tnacdnacinmnnainldaien 11, 188 
National Center for Toxicological 
nn et ae -* 123 
ee 195 
Ohio River Basin Commission-----_-- 60 
Ce didi enecctncctnianannan 192 
EE ee ree 193 
Pe RT en 137 
Tenis GR cnt nscnnnctnnssans 194 
Waste disposal, study---.-.--------- 190 


Water quality standards, violations... 191 
Environmental Quality, Council on. 
See Council on Environmental 


Quality. 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
MINI. .cccccccassceccsecaca 99, 137, 141 
Equal opportunity programs 
Budget message_-........-....--- 133, 137 
TRE BDC ncccenccuntseninnannnae 245 
State of the Union message-_-_...._-- 96 
Ethiopia, foreign policy report._------ 343 
Europe 
TIGGOMGS 2. n0cn cee snssecnccescocsus 361 
Eastern and Central-_-.--.--..--- 301, 318 
Middle East situation-......-.----- 348 
0 348 
TURD cn cnnecnnsscnssscceqnguns 352 
US. forces__ 301, 311, 316, 317, 356, 366, 377 
Wey Bcc cccnanconn 301, 306, 311, 312 
European Economic Community------ 79, 
301, 321, 348, 353 
European Free Trade Association------ 313 
Evans, Gov. Daniel J......-.....-.-.. 266 
Bvamea, Gov. Meivil...........s0.ceccas< 150 
“Evenings at the White House”_-_--.-- 175 
Executive Boards, Federal-----..------ 384 
Executive branch, reorganization, pro- 
POM Ricccnctccus 94, 134, 140, 156, 175, 176 


Executive Orders 


Disaster Relief Act of 1970, admin- 
istration of (EO 11575) ----------- 12 

Establishing a seal for the National 
Credit Union Administration (EO 


SEE kdccncenoetnacaseedeass 84 
Establishment of the Ohio River 
Basin Commission (EO 11578) ----- 60 
Federal civilian pay increases (EO 
en ee 45 
Federal executive salary schedule 
CD 190GR) ccc ccccncndscccensuede 85 
Military pay increases (EO 11577)---- 47 
Observance of holidays by Govern- 
ment agencies (EO 11582) --------- 214 
Office of Consumer Affairs (EO 
| ene 296 
Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration (EO 11579) -------------- 83 
Executive Organization, President’s 
Advisory Council on... 174, 210, 288, 290 
Exon, Gov. James...............-..<- 61 
Export-Import Bank of the United 
eee ee 319 
Exports 
Competitiveness of U.S. goods_------ 58 
Economic Report--..-.------------- 153 
Foreign policy report------------ 314, 352 
Rn 338 
People’s Republic of China--------- 340 
Fair Warranty Disclosure Act, proposed rm 
Family assistance program--.-- 15, 16, 36, 44 
Family health insurance program----- 248, 
257, 258 
Family planning------.------------- 236, 254 
Farnsworth, Dana------.-------------- 150 
Federal assistance programs 
Budget message--------- 132, 133, 136-138 
Baucation ...................---.- 280 
Grant consolidation ---..----------- 116 
Health Education Centers_...------- 250 


Health Maintenance Organizations_- = 
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Federal assistance programs—Continued 


Medical education---_-..-------- 250-252 
National Health Service Corps__-_-- 250 
National land use policy_._..-..--_- 196 
Nondiscrimination__ 133, 137, 168, 173, 241 
State of the Union message---_-___-_- 93 
Travel promotion.......................- 159 
Federal City Bicentennial Development 
Corporation, proposed___..._.-_-- 44, 114 


Federal City College 
Federal Communications Commission 
Ae 50, 141 
President’s Advisory Council on 
Executive Organization, report._ 210, 211 
Federal construction projects__ 284, 286, 385 
Federal Criminal Laws, National Com- 


mission on Reform of__________--_-- 68 
Federal Executive Boards, Chairmen. 384 
Federal executive salary schedule_-_-_-__ 85 
Federal Executive Service, proposal__.. 134, 

156, 176 


Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act...:...............- 193 

Federal Maritime Commission, Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Council on Execu- 


tive Organization, report._...___-_-- 211 
Federal Power Commission 
Designation of Chairman--_-_-_-___-_-_- 116 
eh init idiccakaniisheiiinmipanascninis 228. 268 
Natural gas industry__._.__.-_____- 117 
Ohio River Basin Commission----__-_- 60 
President’s Advisory Council on 
Executive Organization, report.._.. 211 
Federal property, disruptive activities. 112 
Federal Regional Councils___-.._____ 87, 384 
Federal Reserve System, monetary 
oe, as 91, 130, 131, 152 


Federal-State-local relations 
Consumer affairs.. 289, 293, 294, 296, 297 
Crime and law enforcement-_-______ 14, 175 
Disaster assistance___.._.....______ 12 
Environmental problems_ 188, 190-192, es 
Federal real property___.___._______ 
Federal Regional Councils__._______ eT 
Federally-involved construction, sus- 
pension of certain wage determina- 
tion provisions.___-.........-__.- 284 
Hunger, elimination___...__.._____- 87 
New Federalism... 43, 92, 93, 138, 205, 213 
Revenue sharing--__-_--._....-______ 36, 
40, 41, 44, 50, 82, 92, 93, 99, 106, 130, 
132, 137-141, 163, 172, 175, 176, 205, 
213, 241, 385 


State of the Union message-_-________ 92,93 
Federal Trade Commission 
Consumer protection, message to 
ec 288-293, 295 
Misleading advertisements_-_-_-______ 86 
President’s Advisory Council on 


Executive Organization, report__ 210, 211 
Federal Trade Commission Act, amend- 


ments, proposed___.......-_.-____- 288 
Federal Trade Practices Agency, recom- 
ND iiendcickichnasincecam 290 
Federal Wage System, Coordinated_._.. 13 
Federal Woman’s Award_-_-_-.--.___-_- 385 
Firefighters, Federal__...-.....-_____- 32 
Fish, Wholesome Fish and Fishery 
oe $e 111 
I iininiraiccninnceaniccmminimnmasis 15 
Fitzsimmons, Frank E_-_.-.--_--_~.._- 6 
Pleek, Sgt. Charles C___-_____--__-__- 231 
Fletcher, James C______--____---_____ 383 
Florida, Cross Florida Barge Canal-_-_-_- 81 
Food, Nutrition, and Health, White 
House Conference on_-__-_--_-----_ 86, 99 


Food and Drug Administration, Na- 
tional Center for Toxicological Re- 


ie ES ee aa 123 
Food programs 

Budget message___________________- 136 

Domestic Council, Nutrition Subcom- 

mittee, report.................... 86 

East Pakistan disaster relief_.______- 33 
Ford, Repr. Gerald R__-_--____ 141, 217, 385 
Foreign assistance 

Additional funds______._____ 45, 311, 333 

| lt ee eee 342, 350 

Asia 
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Foreign assistance—Continued 


IONE: set sc picniciedn instep pilates 351, 352 
Pe SOR ects cademenmnamest 135 
i ne er a ee 333 
Council on International Economic 
a ee seen eee 80 
Developing nations--........-...--- 350 
Development banks_-....-..-..----- 120 
Economic _-_--- 301, 309, 311, 333, 342, = 
Foreign policy report._......--.--- 
SS San a oa 
International development institu- 
GD i ciivisdpiwdomiaeetianinde 235 
NN eaeeetscecectsacdsonccedsceawn 39 
I isis etna inner napesemngiansie 333 
Be GOIN. co nec cecncceas 321, 323, 350 
DEE cannkcncencatmavdsasonan 311, 333 
Multilateral institutions__......._ 01, 
309, 311, 350, 351 
ne Oe ae aL ery ee ie 
Report transmittal_-............... Pe 
Republic of Vietnam. ----.--.------- 329 
SO 2.42205 5ne 342, 351, 352, 368, 375 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961___---- - 83 
Foreign policy 


See also specific countries. 
“A Conversation With the President”. 34 


UNE iia nkcch ck oo tats ren ncaa can cites ecnenbione 301, 341 
Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs_......-- 70, 79, 80 
ed re ee 135 
East Asia and the Pacific___._____- 302, 334 
IED, GinicidncsasRinn siete cedaeniee 80 
ID anbhmccidnnnainen 301, 306, 311, 312 
Retin Amerien...... 2 ccnce 301, 311, 319 
ae isis inh csr s npseasiinahit 302, 344 


National security_.__ 80, 158, 234, 304, 356 

a ene 45, 
135, 300, 301, 308, 319, 324, 333-336, 
342, 351, 362, 363 


Report to Congress--...........----- 305 
RN Ng ipiocickis coca lngneinwip dick esibetinniineiaseniieny 340 
Foreign Scholarships, Board of---_--- 70, 266 


Foreign Service Act of 1946_..___-_.-- 
Fortune editors, meeting with the 


SRI ch de nina arcsec ait a tniapnim aah cision 266 
Se 58 
France 

Foreign policy report._..-._.-- 312, 313, 317 

Middle East situation._........--- 40, 317 

President Georges Pompidou----_---- 313 
Franklin Award for Distinguished 

DUEES SK rcbeccbntknntcnmendscniapemens 70 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 


DE 3 6cncsecnncnsascneneoe 15 
Franzheim, Kenneth, IT_-__-.-- 4, 16, 99, 141 
Freedoms Foundation, reception--_---- 206 
Friedman, Dr. Herbert__-_...--.------ 120 
Gabon, U.S. Ambassador to_______---- 70 
Gavin, Gharkes O...........5.-....0-- 150 
ee 204 
General Accounting Office, revenue 

sharing accounting procedures-_--_--. 241 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 

TI isc dork ones arensiemicniiaiin trinsbses tapes daminicnns 353 
General Revenue Sharing Act of 1971, 

ED ekncktnc anne mead nmaw 205 


General Services Administration 
Consumer Product Information Co- 


ordinating Center._...........--- 289 
Federal property, policing......---- 112 
Public parks and recreation--__-.-.--- 204 
BONO GE oan occ cwwtcccccncce 193 
Stockpile commodities, sale of------- 117 

Geneva Prisoner of War Convention.... 330 
George, W. H. Krome-_--_-__---.-------- 60 
Germany, division of_-_......---------- 318 


Germany, Federal Republic of 
Chancellor Willy Brandt_-_ 312, 313, 317, 318 


Foreign Minister Walter Scheel -_---_-- 266 

Foreign policy report....-.--.-- 312, 317, 318 
Cg ee 60 
SN gs sa cicdiccts a Srenicgtptesistianone 60 
en 50 
Goldwater, Sen. Barry--..-..---------- 62 
COR, sii giktkaddtsimaossinnmns 175 


Government departments and agencies 
Consolidation, proposed... 94, 134, 140, 174 
Consumer affairs..-.............---- 297 


Government departments and agencies— 


Continued 
Council on International Economic 
Policy, memorandum--------_____ 80 
Federal executive salary schedule.___ 5 
Federal Regional Councils... _____ 87 
BD cece mienncansncianmninge 214 


Joint funding for certain programs__ 116 
National Council on Organized 
GD etincn a ctuccnremsaanianen 1% 


ina dasopncinaescs eins couse ated ilpaetalinm 266 
Ohio River Basin Commission -_-_--____ 60 
Uniform Relocation Assistance and 

Real Property Acquisition Policies 
Act of 1970, implementation -______ 49 
Volunteer service corps, proposal__.. 65 

Government employees 
Disruptive activities__-.....-..-._.. 112 
Federal “blue collar” pay bill__...____ 13 
Federal Executive Service... 134, 156, 176 
Federal firefighters__-.............. $2 
ET CR sca Sie 45 
Personnel serving abroad-----____- 311, 335 

Government institutions, reform-_-_-_-_-_-_ 94, 

134, 156 

Government spending and revenues... 58, 


131, 138, 139, 152, 153 
Governors 
Certain Republicans, meeting with 


TD TUR. oo cccnecsecnsessas 50 
Federal Regional Councils, letter_____ 87 
Governors’ Conference, National____ 286, 384 
ere 162, 176 
Grant-in-aid system---_-.--.....---- 44, 166 
Greenfield, Stanley M_------------- 124, 141 
Geegory, ation P..........s22.5064- 162, 176 
ef eee 176 
Gromyko, Foreign Minister Andrei.... 39 
Gross National Product_---.--- 164, 244, 357 
IE in citeeninacwascnicciduninuiel 293 
Guyana, AID project_-.-------------- 266 
Haggerty, Patrick E_-_-------------- 50, 141 
Haig, Rev. Frank R., S. J-------------- 233 
Haile Selassie I, Emperor-_--_----------- 343 
Halladay, D. Whitney-_--.-.----------- 15 
Temeptom, Thonel..............c.cccascass 266 
Hampton, Robert E--.--.------------- 176 
Handicapped persons, National Associa- 
tion for Retarded Children, Poster 
SE Gt tidccadccannanieendsacenneee 385 
Hane, Zenon... 2... aa nncnoane 207 
Hardin, Clifford M___------------ 61, 99, 176 
Hardin, Dale W...........~.........0<0-< 
Harlow, Bryce N-_--------------------- 70 
Harper, Dr. Edwin L------------------- 385 
Harps, William S-_-------------------- 379 
Harriman, W. Averell___.------------- 37 
Harrison, Marion Edwyn-------------- 204 
Hart, George L., Jr_------------------- 379 
Washine,. OC. B...............-ccecee=e 17 
Hassan II, King---------------------- 266 
Hastie, William H-_----_-------------- 98 
Hastings, Edwin K-------------------- 159 
Hatcher, Richard G_-__-_--_------------- 384 
Head, Douglas M-_-------------------- 266 
Health 
American College of Cardiology 
NS Te 161 
Appropriations ---_--------------- 92, 161 
Budget message----------------- 130, 136 
Cancer Conquest program ----------- 253 
a 250-252, 254 
Family health insurance er 
proposed ___-.------------ , 257, 258 
Food programs--------------------- S 
Medicaid .......-.-------------- 245, 
Medicare-_-_----------- 245, 248, 249, 258 


MEDIHC program------------------ 
Message to Con 


National Center for Toxicological - 
Masses ........<-.occnseeeoes=== pon 
ce pr = , 
National health insurance p’ Orns 
National Poison Prevention Week---- = 
New programs---------------------- 
Occupational Safety and Health Act 
of 1970.......--.....-.-------- —— 
Pollution ......----------------- , 
State of the Union message--------- 260 


Statement on message to Congress-- 
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Health, Education, and Welfare, De- 
partment of 
80 Assistant Secretaries_----~------.--- 268 
85 Consumer education--_-----.------- 293 
87 Deputy Assistant Secretary_........- 268 
214 Federal Regional Councils_-_-..-..-- 87 
16 Food and Drug Administration_86, 294, 295 
Milk inspection standards_-.....--- 45 
175 National health strategy-----....--- 249, 
250, 252, 253 
266 Occupational safety and health------ 6 
60 Office of Education, black colleges.... 283 
Ohio River Basin Commission---_-..~- 60 
Product safety program-----.--.--. 288, 291 
49 Secretary ----.--------------------. 16, 
65 99, 249, 250, 252, 253, 268, 288, 293, 
294 
112 Health, White House Conference on 
18 Food, Nutrition, and_.........-.-. 86, 99 
176 Health Education Centers_..........--. 250 
$2 Health Maintenance Organizations. 247-251, 
45 256, 258 
335 Hearnes, Gov. Warren E_-------------- 287 
94, Heart Association, American--_--...--. 88, 175 
156 Heart Month, American--..........-- 88 
58, Height, Dorothy-----.--------------- 384 
153 Hekman, Edward J_-.-------------.-- 99 
Henderson, Adm. Sir Nigel.........--- 385 
De ccanecdcnenecaceneson 385 
50 BEG PI, BE ca emiccnpeccn animes 384 
87 CS een 205 
384 Higher Education Opportunity Act of 
176 1970, proposed_....-.----------.. 44, 280 
166 = Safety, President’s Task Force 
ane ene ere 1 
176 Hinchey, FE Fa cernscnnsccwdininn 162, 176 
176 Historic American Building Survey---_-_- 200 
39 Historical Society of the White House.. 380 
357 Hitt, Patricia Reilly.................. 385 
293 Ho Chi Minh Trail_...___- 234, 237, 299, 333 
266 Hodgson, James D.--_- 4, 99, 176, 240, 241, 385 
141 Hoffmann, Dr. Oswald C. J_-..-.....-- 384 
233 Holcomb, Sgt. John N_.---.....-.....- 232 
343 Holidays, Government agencies-_-__-___._ 214 
15 ee 50, 141 
266 Honorary Big Brother of the Year 
Oe em 175 
Hoover Institution of War, Revolution 
en eee 715 
385 Houser, Thomas James-_-_-___..__-__- 50, 141 
207 Housing 
176 Budget message____.___.________ 137, 138 
204 Se 153, 285 
10 Minority groups___-__...___-- 37, 239, 240 
385 Housing and Urban Development, De- 
379 partment of 
37 Black Jack, Mo., public housing deci- 
204 IE ah tk. incaiecck Aa insisted, nceniiaiae 239 
379 Community development programs._ 138 
175 Displaced persons, housing.....____-_ 15 
266 Federal Regional Councils__________ 87 
98 Ohio River Basin Commission_-_-_____ 60 
159 Park lands, urban areas_____________ 198 
384 Houthakker, Dr. Hendrik S___________ 176 
266 | eae 150 
Hruska, Sen. Roman L_______________ 61, 62 
Huebner, John M_________--______ 151 
161 Hughes, Sen. Harold E_....__.________ 150 
, 161 Human Resources Department, pro- 
RR RE eee eee 94, 134 
253 Humanitarian Award, 1971_._.________ 162 
2, 254 panties, National Endowment for 
ES a ee Reyne 173 
, 258 ieeeman National Foundation on 
86 the gg a 138, 173 
5, 257 Humphrey, Sen. Hubert H_..__________ 260 
), 258 Huntsman, Jon Meade._______________ 283 
= Hutchinson, John J............... 162, 176 
t, Ice cream, import of__....____________ 9 
123 Iceland, U.S. Ambassador to._________- 70 
255, Immigration laws, legislation _________ 119 
6. 258 Imports 
"196 Dairy products_............._______ 8 
_* — policy report____________ 352-354 
SE a 154 
SS: i 
ae ie et ae 
260 Mependent regulatory agencies, re- 








India 
Foreign policy report........-.--- 340, 341 
IIIT. sc:cichicetacnimaanineeinibcntieiienen 44, 96, 110, 129 
Indochina Peace Conference, pro- 
ene 299, 326 
Indonesia, foreign policy report_-_.-_- 336, 337 


Indonesia, Inter-Governmental Group 


OT lich baicestsneidaasin cineca Resteninnenemmanaiinen 336 
Industry 
Food supply quality..........------ 87 
208 
Inflation 
“A Conversation With the Presi- 
GEE ddniciiwnmenndineniimaal 
Budget message---_.......-....-- 130, 131 
Construction industry_.........- \ 
Economic Report__..........---- 152-154 
Federal “blue collar” pay bill_..-.--- 13 
Foreign policy report_......-------- 348 
I inet tidibiiipiaiintntninncninininniions 245 
State of the Union message_-___..--- 90 
Information, United States Advisory 
COMMEEIESE Glhu.n.cncnccenceccneene 
Integration. See Desegregation. 
Inter-American Committee on the Al- 
liance for Progress (CIAP) -.-.-_-- 321, 351 


Inter-American Development Bank.... 10, 
120, 141, 321,351, 352, 385 
Inter-American Social Development In. 


GE ei ccccnnnnminndaamiaamns 322 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization (IMCO) -_.---.- 192, 370 
Intergovernmental Relations, Advisory 
Commission on_-...-....--.-..----- 1 
Interior, Department of the 
Alaskan public lands_._.......----- 197 
Natural and historic areas__........- 199 
Ohio River Basin Commission----_-_-- 60 
Recreation areas--..............-..- 198 
Secretary--..-..-.-- 128, 141, 197, 199, 217 
Under Secretary---_-.-.....--..------ 384 
World Heritage Trust, proposed_-__-_-_ 202 
Internal Revenue Service 
CE sii ticncinmnena 121 
Depreciation provisions_..........-- 58 
Internal Revenue Code_.-........-- 58, 198 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
Nuclear energy, international cooper- 
GE ian cemmniinnmnnmpniaal 374 
U.S. Deputy Representative_-____-_- 99, 141 


International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 10, 141, 321, 342, 350, 352 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 


CE: Sdtichicnsadaataeenamaads 372 
International Commission for the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, U.S. 
Commissioner -.---..-......------- 216 
International cooperation 
Disaster assistance___.........--._ 373 


Environmental problems_ 187, 201, 304, 370 


Foreign policy report.........__- 306, 367 
ND aiieni nw ncicesctccnacd 304, 372 
Kidnaping of officials........... 304, 372 
Narcotics traffic. ...............- 304, 371 
CE ptinticnntectmnsainnaia 195, 304, 306 
Ce Sa iia cncmidancmndanndanniill 192 
SIE thst esnsentininsinncbaianientionn 304, 306 
Population control_-...........---.. 371 
Science and technology--_.........- 373 


Space activities_____ 158, 304, 306, 356, 374 
International Development Association. 351 
International economic policy_--_--- 300, 348 
International Economic Policy, Council 

on. See Council on International Eco- 

nomic Policy. 

International financial institutions 

(RR eee Ne ee ee 10 
International Lutheran Hour_-_-__-_--__- 384 
International Monetary Fund-_--- 10, 141, 349 
International monetary policy_____ 311, 348 
International North Pacific Fisheries 

Commission, U.S. Section, Commis- 


SN iivcicinimmipaiatiitis entiation dcteatabdiben 216 
International Pacific Salmon Fish- 
eries Commission, U.S. member-_-__- 216 
International Printing Week 1971______ 70 
International Security Assistance Pro- 
GROEE cect ew nce encowasnssonse 363 
International Trade and Investment 
Policy, Commission on--_.....-..-- 7, 353 
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Interstate Commerce Commission, 
President’s Advisory Council on 
Executive Organization, report... 210, 7: 

Investment, foreign and private______- 

83, 235, 319, 322, 338, 342, 347, 351, 268 

Investment Policy, Commission on In- 
ternational Trade and_-.....-....-- 

Ireland, Prime 


ere Si ddansnne 266 
Israel 
Foreign policy report.....------- 344-347 
News conference remarks_-_......._- 241 
CS SE 39 
Italy 
Foreign Minister Aldo Moro------ 243, 264 
Foreign policy report............... 313 
Prime Minister Emilio Colombo-_-.-_-- 175, 
242, 263, 267 
Jackson State College_............---- 34 
Japan 
oe EEE re are 338 
Economic assistance to foreign coun- 
TI, inci sncesmei cman snidioniteaaeaal 336, 338 
Environmental cooperation with 
Diiictianieescnistnscniinitiltinsititpndacaneiinel 202, 315 
Foreign policy report.....-.- 306, 334, 336 
Micronesia, World War II compen- 
I circ rcicecensstsisstn henna lala 111 
nee 348 
Prime Minister Eisaku Sato_-__-__.--- 338 
islet diet inte aca 336, 338, 352, 353 
U.S. troop reductions-_--_.._--- 311, 335, 338 
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